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tFFKTS OF (H ( IIPAIIONAI AND MAKIlAl. 
COMMrVK ATION S1YIIS I TON MARIlAl F»K()HI1MS 

Ordrr No 8011761 
Aanwam. AimjRT I j\wRhN(T. V}{ 1) Univcrsif}' of MinncMUa, 1979 
I93pp Chawman: Ira L Rciss 

Th< pnrtury ftxiis of ihis icscaich is on how various types of vcrbtl 
communicalion bciwccii spouses relate to the couple's niantal pioblems A 
sccoiidJiry emphasis of the lesearch is the extent of geneialuiitioii 6f 
communicalioii practices from one's occupation to their^nahlal ' 
relationshiop. 

Dtu was gathered through structured interviews with both spou^ and 
coding iudio lecorduigs of brief discussions between the spouses The 
sample rs composed of 171 white couples, married iliree or more yean, with 
one Of more children over the age of one year livmg at home, and Ihe 
husband between 21 and 40 years of age Within tlie above rtstnctions, Ihe 
sample approximates a representative selection of couples of a midwest 
urban area. 

No support was found for generaliiatJon theory's prediction of 
similarities between occupational and marital cor|iniunic:ition. Consistent 
evidence indicate^ thit various types of verbal communication (using an 
adaptation of Hill s Interaction Matrix (1965]) between spousesAre related 
to the couples* marital problems, providing support ^d specification of the 
effect of a social system's style of information transmittal upon the 
dcvclopment/retention/reduction of role strain 

Suggestions are made for improved tests and related research. 



SELF-DISCLOSURE: A STUDY OF THE DIRECT, META, 
AND M^TA-METAPERSPECTIVES OF MEMBERS WITHIN 
DYADIC RELATICWSHIPS 

BIG€8. Jimmy Dale. Ph.D. University of Southern California. 
1919. Chairman: professor Kenneth K. Sereno ' 

The present study was designed to explore the patterns of 
•elf-disclosure within on-going dyadic relationship^. In order 
to extend our understanding of self-disclosure, data was col- 
lected from both members of dyadic relationships concerning 
each member's perceptions of sdf-disclosive behavior at four 
persptctftves as outline<j by Lking, Phillipson, and Lee (1966): 

(1) Direct-Me Perspective: What I think of my self-disclosure; 

(2) Direct- You Perspective: What I think of your self-dis- 
clOAirs; (3)*Metaperspective: What I think you think of^my self- 
disclosure; (4) Meta-metaperspectlve: What I think, you think, 
tlsatt I think of my self-disclosure. ' 

'A survey approach was utilized for data collection: ques- 
ttoniialres were completed by opposite-sex dyadil. marriages, 
and friendships, concerning their perceptions of dyadic self- 
dlecloaure and relationship solidarity, Self-disclosure was 
ope rationalized (a 15-Iteni Instrument) and data collected for 
the four relationship perspectives. The solidarity ^cale (a 9- 
Item Instrument) Was utilized to classify the dyads (N « 98) as 
^ either high-solid or low-solid relationships; wharf the ^li- 

darlty scales were summed, the high- and low-solid dyads con- 
sleted of SS whj|pe solldi^rity scores were beyond a standard 
deviation abo\i^and below the mean respectively. Subsequent 
data analyses concerned Ss perceptions of dyadic self-dls- 
cloeure within high-solid dyads (n = 27) and low-solid dyads 
^ « 27). 

Utilizing exchange theory (Thibaut and Kelley, 1959; 
' Homans^ 1961). social penetration theory (Altman and T«Vlor, 
1973), and the Interpersonal Perception Method developed by 
Lalng , et al . (1966), eight research hypotheses and six re- 
search questions were developed for data analyses. 

Some general result^ from the research hypotheses were 
that sell-disclosure tended to be reciprocated within the dyads, 
thle effect being more pronounced within high-solid dyads. 
Miaes tended to attribute higher self-disclosure to females 
* than to themselves, but further analysis showed that males 
•cored higher on self-disclosure than did females. Further- 
mora» self -disclosure was greater in low-solid than in high- 
solid djrids. 

ERLC . ^ 



When the IntorperHonul Pon opthm Method wub iMnployed, 
some of tho resultH i«<!icatiMi (hat riiKh-Holld dyadH oxpiM ieuced 
more agnMMueut (huu low-KoIld dya<l.s. that malrH iwnn* accu- 
rately perceived their H<Mf^diBrluHuro than femalfH. and that 
accuracy of porceptloM was highfji iit High-nolid than in low- 
solid dyads MonM>ver. high-HolId dyads e)q)tM iciu od more 
understanding; than low-wolld. dyads, t^nd undiM standing was 
higher for niatOH than fDr fomalrH Mat ftuMlnjg undiM Htood was 
higher for fenialos tluui for mal^H. 

Stepwise nuiltiplo rej^reHSiona. utilising ihc five dimensions 
of self-disclosure as (ho independent variables and the soli- 
darity scale as tho dependent variable, were pei^ornicd to seek 
prediction model (s) of dyadic relationships Several jjignif leant 
models wore produced and discussed. One of the more intei> 
esting results shows ihat (ho only significant pr<5diction model 
for females jivas at the dlrect-you perspective, i e.. when focus- 
ing on the males' self-disclosure. 

Implications of Uie resuUs are discussed concerning further 
research on self-disclosure, malo-femnte interaction, and 
methodology; 



MATERNAL LANGUAGE 10 VERBAL AND NONVERBAL 
• AUTISTIC ClULDRFJV Order No. 8008460 

BiSNO. f NN RosENTiiAi^ P» D. University of California and California 
SsateUniversto\LosAngeIrsA919. 165pp Chairman: Professor Gerald 
Mahpney ' 

MaicmaJ commimicalion directed toward auiisUc children fijnctionlni 
it^iffcreni stages of language development was invesugaied in this ftudv 
Rndings from previous studies indicated scvcraJ deficiencies in maternal 
speech which were thought lo be related to the language abnonnaJlties 
manifested by auiisiic children These studies have been limited to verbal 
autistic children of normal intelligence MethodologicaJ problems with lhe*< 
' studies rawc some doubts as to their conclusions. Maternal toguage lo muU 
and retarded autistic children has not been studied 

The communication model of Janguage acqu isition postulates thtl 
language acquisition takes place in the context of social exchanges expedited 
by progressive modifications in maternal language which are made in 
accordance with growth in children's competencies. This study hypothesiied 
that mothers of autistic children would exhibit similar adjustments to their 
children's language level as do mothers of normal and retarded children. 
A group of 15 verbal autistic children and 15 nonverbal autistic children 
^ matched on chronologicil age. mental age, IQ. and sex. social behavio«l 
and familv chahaeristics were video Upcd vnih their natural mothers to a 
free play laboratory ^tting. Analysis of the context of interaction and the 
children's and mothers* nonverbal and verbal communication bchavion 
' were made from the video Upes: Measures chosen reflect the 

communication model of language acquisition permitting analysis of Ihe 
reciprocal interactions between mother and child in.functional and 
conversational dimensions, scmanpc and syntactic compopents of $udi 
interactions and the context vf activity within which communications took 
place 4 " 

Results indicated no significant differences between groups in kifids and 
frequei^cies of activities in which mother-chil^ dyads participated* patterns 
of initiation of activities and attentional responses. Significant differences 
were found between the groups in aspects of conyersationaJ exchaj^ges and 
in use of strategies to promote and nuintain such exchanges. Confirming 
the original assignment into groups, significant differences were fbund in 
verbal usage However, no s^^ificant differences uere found in frequencies 
of voctland nonverbal production between the two groups of children. The 
characteristics of the speech of the verbal chil^dren in this study is oonsisumt 
with reports in the literature of the verbal language of autistic children, hh) 
' - Significant differences were found between the mothers' groups in most 
synuctic. semantic and functional aspects of their communications to their 
diildren. Consequently, the hypothesis that mothers would modify theae 
aspect^ of their language according to the language levels of their chitdnh) 
was not supported Examination of the literature indicates that maternal 
speedi to both groups of children rH^mbles maternal language typically 
. directed to nonverbal children. It is thereby considered to constitute a 
limited linguistic environment Conunon patterns of significant oonrelations 
in both groups indicate that restricted linguistic forms and use of nonveibal 



•communication in maternal language arc related to the children's atypical 
fOcuU characienstics and the context of activities However, difTci'entwl 

Cnenft of conclaiious in the gioups showed children's cognitive and 
igua|c levels were posiuvcly related to coniplexity of maternal syiilactic 
ind semantic models among nonverbal dyads and negatively among verbal 
dyads. A possible mterpreuuon of these paradoxical findings is that the 
bitarre. noncotnmunicaiive and repcliUve language behaviors Of the verbal 
children are factoid in the tonsinclion of inatenial language to the verbal 
autistic diildien 

The flndingsrof this study suggest interventions in dioiccs of play 
•ctiviues. use ovnonvert>al symbolic modalitjcs and specific iiicxlifications of 
the ftjnctional interaction patterns of autistic children and their mothers 



SELF TALK: TitE TRANSFORMATION OF SELF IN- 
PERSONAL ENCOUNTER Order No. 8002326 
« 

'Bowman, Dean J. PirD University of Montana, 1919 313pp. 

A naturalistic inquiry combining t>a}iicipation. participant observation, 
observation, interviews, and personal documents -was employed to produce 
an ifulytical account of thp interpersoiial and intrapersonal dynamics of an 
encounter group aaivity which was recurr<fnl in a single setting. This 
activity, globally conceptualized as persoivgroup process, began with a 
poiential group based on perspectives shkred by lately unacquainted 
persons. These shared perspectives, primarily one temried self learninf-an 
inteniional eflfort by a person to examine and possibly transform the 
person's experience of self-provided the basis for an act,\ial group. Self- 
leaminf was thep facilitated through negotiated means phases of person- 
group process Mediated primarily by person-centered language behavior 
termed self- talk, these negotiated means phases produced unconventional 
interpersonal 8vailal)itity which enhanced the probability of novel content 
being introduced into self-modeling, that is« the explicit and implidl 
conversiiionaJ narrative which constitutes a person's experience of ^If. The 
tntroduaion of novel content into self-modeling in turn enhanced the 
probability that the person's experience of self might be tr^sforrned 
Finally, the study is reviewed in relation to four areas of inquiry : colledave 
behavior, interaction pitxress. the social psychol(^y of self, and the 
methodology of studying social process. 



HIE EFFECTS OF SEX OF SUBJECT, SEX OF PRESENTER, 
AND LENGTH OF EXl^OSLRE ON THE ACCURACY OF 
NON\'tRBAL ASSESSMENTS AND THE WH^LINGNESS TO 
INFER FROM NONVERBAL CUES — ^ Order No, 8006520 
' BaoCM. Morton Howard, Ph.D. Marquette University, 1919. 122pp. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate how accurately behavior can 
be inferred from nonverbal (NV) cues. This study also examined some 
(actoh involved with willingness to infer meaning irom N V cues. 

The research concerned with NV assessment has taken two separate 
approaches Cne approach (Ecbnan. 1957) obser\'ed behavior and 
oommunication and attempted to examine the N V aspects of that 
oommunication Mchrabian and Ferris (1967) are represenutives of the 
Other Approach. They had role-players enact a situation of the other 

approadt They had role players enact a situation and then asked subje^ 
questions a^t the situation based upon the NV cues. This study attempted 
to unify these research approaches. The research indicates that people 
oommunicate nonverbally. There is also evidenc<f that inferences about 
others tit made based upon NV cues. This study attempted to find if the 
nwntM KDt were the messages received 

Two ooiiched confederates read t highly salient dialogue to two 
Marquette Univer^ty snidents. The students were asked to indicate on a 
ttlpoillt iheet what they thought about what had been said This condition 
was repftted again after they had^hesrd more of the script The studenti* 
NV rtsponses to the dialogue were \4deotaped and that served as the stimuH 
eeiHlitfOiil. One of the student/i^was a male and the other a female. 

Subjects were Marquette University Residence Advisors. Their task was 
topredialKm the situdents responded to the dialoguie by observingthe 
mdwts'NV behavior. * 



A total of 88 Residence Advisors paitinpaicd: 44 male and 44 female. 
Their res|>onses weie analyzed on two separate measures One score 
measured how accurate then picdictions were Hie other u ore indicated 
how willnig the subjects weie to niak^ infciences ba^ed upon N V cues. 

Two separate analyses of variance ware pcrfonned for the dependent 
measures The factors were sex of subject, sex of presenter, and length of 
exposure, and a 2 x 2 x 2 ANOVA \\nth repeated measures on the last two 
factors was done 

For accuracy, there were no mani efl'ccis or two-way inteiacUons There 
was a thiee way niteiaclion effea at the Mgnificance level of 05 A post hoc 
Newman-Keuls indicated that, among othei significant findings, females 
observing a male for a short time were the least accurate and "males 
observing a male for a short tune were the most accurate. 

There were significant results on the measurement of willingness. At the 
05 level of significance, subjects were more willing to infer fronva female 
than from a male At the 001 level, subjects were more willing to infer after 
a long exposure than a short exposure A two-way interacuon effect was • 
found fo^ length of exposuie by sex of subject at tlie 01 level f^emale 
subjects seeing a short exposure were signifiaintJy less willing to infer than 
ail the other condiuons. . * ^ 

The results of this study were discussed Implications for coi]uiiunicants 
in gcnefal and counselors iw particular were made. 
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GESTURES AND WORDS: THfif COMMUMCAl IVE ABHiTlES 
OF ONE, rWO, AND THREE ^T.AR OED BOYS. 

Order No. 8001206 
Brov^t^lee, John Roblrt. Jr , D. Georgia State University - CoHefe 
Arts and Sciences, 1919. 82pp 

"^ile verbal behavior is a rather obvious social tool, what do children 
do to re|ulate and sustain their social lives prior to the facile use oflanguafe 
skills? llie social demand to regulate the behavior of others still exists and it 
seems likely that chijdren, within the framework of their cognitive 
limitations, would find some means to arbitrate the conflicts in which the> 
find themselves. 

To assess children's communicative competence prior to language 
acquisition, it is necessary to look not at their developing verbal skills but 
their use of the means at hand-gestures. If in theif^gestural behavior. the> 
exhibit an ability to "frame" theit messages appropriately and to genermlh 
take the other's needs into consideration, then this should be ev idence of an 
existing, age appropriate, ^mmunicative competence. 

But how do we know whether Or not a behavior i$ communicative? 
Three sufticient'but not necessary cntcria were used to de&cnbe 
communicative acts. First, they, should be socially directed in that they att 
accompanied, preceded, or followed by visual gaze or some other indicatifon 
that they wet'e aimed at some other. Seconid, they should have some 
systematic nonreflcxive effect on the other in that the other's response can 
be assigned some probability of occurrence. And third, the behavior Aiould 
be nonliteral in thavit docs not physically cause the response. 

When these three criteria were applied to four types of hitting among 
two year olds; described in earlier work, two types app^cd to be 
communicative acts. Open hits were open hand swipes Ir low intensity 
strikesao the torso or limbs. They were usually followed by a nondisrUpt]\« 
termination of interaction. Novelty hits were a swipe with an object or t low 
intensity strike with a soft object They usually ended in nonnegative. more 
often positive, interaction. These behaviors seemed to function in peer 
interactions as ii means of initiating and regulating the actions of others. 

The purpose of this work was to see if these two^estures funaion in the 
nme way for verbal children as they do for preverbal children and to see if 
there ii any connection between the effective use of gestures and verbal 
behavior in peer interactions. 

Using a target child strategy, thirty boy$ between the ages of 12 and 46 
months were observed at two day care centers du7lng4Adoor free play. A 
median split was performed at 30.8 months so that there were 1$ boys 
younger and 15 oldeN^han two and a half y^^. Two event based coding 
ichemes and one time sapling* scheme were used independently to atilte 
the use of gestures, verbal initiations. arM social participation. 

With the event based dau; when the t>'pe of behaviors and their varioui 
oonse<)uents"were placed in a chi-square space for both the younger and 
oiil<v children, op^^n and novelty gestures but not verbal initiations led tp 
lystematic outcomes (cease-ignore and elaboration, respectively). But Just 
the opposite was the c^e for the older children, dh that verbal behavior had 
^ilemitic outcomes (overtures to verbal and directions to nonverbal) and 
the%6Stures did not. Further, (hose younger children who used open and 



novelty gestures were more frequenlly verbal and social However, those 
older children who used open and novelty gestures were more verbally 
dfeciive in iliai ihcy were moie successful in g^tluig i espouses 

These findings seemed lo indicate that gestures do the work for 
prevert>tl children, while verbal behavior ukes over the kwd later on But 
there also seemed to be an underlying conipetcnce common to both the 
effective use of gestures and to Uic efTeciive use of verbal behavior in * 
interacdoni 



result!*. AnalyHl^spf thr data huilratiul that the Woekend 
MarrUgti Encountor wa« a wlKniflcant vaiial)U». Marital adjust- 
ment^ marital conununlcatiun, aiid Ui)l( aiHcolaure wvie elgnili- 
cantXy higher after the weekend. This lurrease was maintained 
at a leyel ulgnlfloaiitly higher six weeks later. The data wer« 
further analyred accordlni^ to education, 8i?x, age, aiid years 
married. During this perlo<l the control group had no BignlfU 
cant Increuse In their 8Core« over thif) perlott. 



MARITAL AJXJUSTMENT, IMPROVED COMMUNICAXION, 
AND GREATER SELF -DISCLOSURE AS THE EFFECTS Of ^ 
A WEEKEND MARRIAGE ENCOUNTER Order No. 8000246 

DBIiFSEY, Richard Joseph, Ph.D* United States liitematloral 
Ui)lT#r0lty, 1979. 144pp* Chairmsm: Malic Sherman ^ 

TOT PROBLEM . The problem of thle research was to eval- 
uate changes In a4tu8tment» marital communication, and self- 
diaclosure as a functltm of participation In a weekend marriage 
irorkshop called Marriage Encounter. 

It was apparent from the literature that deterlorsctlof 
changM have been taking place In the traditional marriage re- 
lauonshlp. Researchers acknowledged that until recently, men- 
tal hMlth professionals showed little concern with improving 
marrtafe relationships not already experiencing difficulties. 
Dtvelopment of small group marriage enrichment experiences 
pFOvtded mental health professionals with an instrument to help 
in the prevention ol marriage problems, 

Retent studies provided ample evidence that Improved com- 
munication led to improved interpersonal relationships. Inter- 
ptrsooal relationships are based upon existing knowledge of the 
other person. The basic encounter group was seen as providing 
a useful arena ^o teach and practice better comipunication to get 
to know another person better. 

One of the most Important interpersonal relationships was 
ths marriage relationship. Until recently, few studies empiri- 
calljr Investigated whsU effects small group methods produce 
fxehisive^y within the marital relationship. 

Among several recent programs devised to help Improve 
marital communication in small group settings was the Mar- 
riage Encounter movement. Using the encounter group stnic- 
turt to teach a i^ommunicatlon technique, the Marriage Encoun- 
ter oaovement has e3q[>erienced rapid International growth. 

The technique taught. was known as 'dialogue.'' The ^dia- 
lofne* incorporated us4 of written, verbal, and nonverbal com- 
naalcation of feelings with one's spouse. Empirical research 

was needed to determine what effect, if any, the dialogue tech- 
nique had |ipon the marital adjustment of the couple. 

METHOD . The experimental group consisted of 59 married 
coupies who were volunteers from three different Weekend Mar- 
riage Encounters in San Diego, California^ The control group 
consisted of 31 volunteer married couples who were on the wait^ 
tng list to attend a We^end Marriage Encounter. 

Six hypotheses were generated. In general, they stated that 
couples participating In a Weekend Marriage Encounter would 
experience a significant Increase In their level oT marital ad- 
justment, marital communication, and self-disclosure. 

The treatment for this study was a resid^tlal we^end ex- 
perience. Thirteen lectures related to the marital relationship 
were presented. A niajor focus of each of these talks was the 
dialogue technique which participants i^ngaged In after each talk. 
Conunvnlcation with one's spouse was stressed. 

The primary criterion Instruments used in the study were 
the Marital Adjustment Test, Primary Communication Inven* 
ttry, and the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire. The main atHtis- 
tical treatments applie<t were 2x2x3 analysis of variance « 
with repqated measures of unequal cell sise and a t-test com- 
pleted the statistical analyses. Subjects wefe tested Immedi* 
ately before the weekend. Immediately after, and six weeks after 
the weekend experience. 



THE INIXUKNCE OF MILD TO lyiODFRATE HKARING 
' IMPAIRMENT ANI) DKCREASKO S0( lAL IN TERACriON ON 
THE VERBAL COMMUNICATION BEHAVIOR OF ELDERLY 
WOMEN Ordc^f No 1006751 

Downs, Mary Bosion. Pii D. Univ€rsity(if Maryland, 1979. 90pp. 
Supervisor: Cyril P. Svoboda 

Intuitively the hearing deficit and decreased social interaciions 
associated with agmg mighl be viewed as determinates of verbal 
communication behavior. However, little theoretical or empirical attention 
has been paid tothese faaors by researchers in the field of aging 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the influence of mild to 
moderate hearing impairment and decreased social interaction on the verbal 
communication behavior of elderly women. Five types of verbal 
communication behaviors were measured' (1) number of uuerancea. 
^ (2) number of words per utteranoe. (3) number of redundancies. , 
(4) number of incomplete thoughts, (5) number of interjections of soundf, 
words, and phrases. 

To examine the issue, several questions were considered: (1) Do mild 
and moderate hearing impairments influence verbal communication 
behavior? (2) Docs reduced social intertction influence verbal 
communication behavior? (3) Do the factors of age. mariul status, and 
education influence verbal commufiication bchavioi^ 

To test these hypotheses. 90 women (60 through S9 years of age) were 
giyen pure tone hearing tests and were asked questions about the frequency 
of their social interactions. The women were then asked U> describe three 
piaurcs. Their responses were taped, transcribed, and scored by tHe 
examiner. Twenty percent of the tapes Were also scored by two independent 
raten. 

The data were analyzed using a multiple regression analysis. Since the 
sunple size was small (less than 200X the distribution of B was 
appro9iimated by the t distribution. A correlation matrix for each variable 
with every other variable was computed 

The conclusions drawn fVom the data suggest that redundancies end 
incmplete thoughts are rare occurrences in the verbal communication 
behavion of elderly women. Vast individual differences were exhMted ifl 
the number of utterances and in the number of ihteijecuons of souiyls. 
wonU^ and phrases. Only the verbal communication behavior number 4^ 
words per utterance varied systematically. Education was both a itipai 
a signinoint predictor of number of words per utterance. The reladmhi^ 
between hearing acuity and number of words per utterance was ncMstrong 
but was significant No other results were significant 

This study has failed to confirm the traditional assumptions that 
redundancies and incomplete thoughts are normal aging behaviors. It did 
not conflrm the assumption that decreases in hearing acuity influence the 
number of social interactions. While deaeased interaction was propoeed to 
be one of the main variables influencing verbal conmiunication bdiavior in 
elderly women it did not prove to be the case. . ^ 

Meet studies of the verbal communications of the elderly are Involved 
with the sound system, syntax, and vocabulary. In this study it became 
apparent that adult communication is virtually incomprehensible out of 
context Studying language behaviors in isolation is not necessarily 
compartble to studying the behaviors used by adults in communicatin| with 
each other. 
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ATTIUBin iN(; ( OMMUNtt ATIVK IN^I ENT I ROM 11 IK A( TOR 
AND OlSKRVKR it RSPFX'l IVIi^S: A I luST OF IIIK A(X l.SS 
TO INKORMA 1 ION 1 1 YPO I I IF.SIS Onlcr No 8006602 

EllKENHAUS. h iiK C'MARij,\ Pi! D Univenir}' oj M inncsoU). V)I9. 106pp 

Thii dissciuiion addressed ihe issue of how lpe<>|)lc make conversabon 
sensible It invesiigaicd whetlicr paitiapa**^'" i" coiivtisation influenced the 
naiure of the inicnlums atuibuied to the uueranccs in convei^ations ind ihe 
igreemenl aboui ihosc atinbiitioiis of intent Ilie research icvted the "locess 
lo infonnation" hypothesis in at'inbuiioii theory. This hypothesis is one of 
two expltnatums offered to explain diffeionces in the wniiccs of causality 
attributed to behavior by the actor and by observers of the actor's bchaviOr 
"Access to mfomiarton" posits that actois have niore and more accurate 
information aivtheir dispersal upon winch to base their judgniciiis of 
causality than do observers, "focus of attention. " the alternative hypothesis. 
posiU that the visual perspcaive taken toward the action influences the 
nature of the causal attnbutions one makes regarding that action 

Attribution researchers have all but ignored intent, which is a crucial 
part of the model of the attribution picxress (Jones and Davis. 1965) and 
which is crucial to the outcome of any attnbuUon procedure The locus of 
causation has b^n addressed almost exclusively; the actors' and observers' 
attributions of the iiuenlion in the behavior under question have npi 
received attention 1-unher. the anribution process in social interaction has 
not been of central concern. 

Thelnflucnces of "access to infonnation" and of normahve power upon 
the attributions of communicative intent by actors and observers were 
tested It was hypOlhcsi/cd that if information was available only to actors, 
and if agreement was dependent upon mfonnation. then actors could 
maintain high levels of agreement about tlie mteiiUons in ilie conversation 
regardless of the nomiauve power in the conversaUonal scenario Lackint 
that infocmaiion. observers' inferences of intent would be based upon their 
normative fcxpeclaiibns for behavior in the scenarios: if normative power 
declined, and agreement was a function of shared normative ex peaauons. 
then observers* agreement scores would be linearly related to the normative 
pow^r of the scenarios in which the conversations occunVl 

Twenty-seven dyads of actors were videotaped in one of lb ree scenarios. 
eacH reHccting a different level of normative power for the use of evasion 
Each uped conversation was coded for the intent in all of the utterances by 
the two actors in and the two observers of each conversation Measures of 
coder agreement were calculated for the actors m each conversation, for the 
observers of each conversation, and between the actors and observers who 
coded each of the conversations. Data were analyzed for differences within 
perspectives, between perspectives, and between the conversational 

icenarioc. . . 

Analysis revealed two key findings. First, participation in conversaUon 
influences the nature of the attributions of communicative intent; since the 
reseaich controlled for 'focus of attention." the quaJiutivc differences 
between actors* and observers' attributions strongly suggest the explanation 
ofaficen to infonnation " Second, the normative power associated with the 
convenational scenarios influences the level of agreement between coders: 
this is the case regardless of involvement in the conversation, although in all 
scenarios, actors' agreement scores were higher than were the observers* 
scores Additionally, results are suggestive of the influence of stylisUc 
complexity upon the misattribution of conununicative intenU 
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THE DUET AS A CONVERSATIONAL PROCESS 

Order No. 7928469 

FALK, Jane Lois, Ph.D. Princeton Universiiy, 1979. 24^pp. 

This thesis shows that the role of speaker in group converaa- 
* tion can be occupied by two (or more) |)ersons as a *duet^\TTift — y' 
existence of the duet is first identified by subjecting sjn acttSP 
example to scrutiny in the terms of the Sacks/Schegloff system 
of turn-taking and finding that single-speaker-based model to 
fall short. I go on to apply the methods of linguistic analysis to 
examples transcribed Ih the Gumperz system from audio and 
videotapes. The duet effect Is one of ^slngle-sf^aker unity" — 
the texts of In-sequence duet turns (which I call "subturns*) are 
virtually IndlstlngulshabW fronj those produced by single speak- 
ers. This unity grows out of the fact that both co-speakers are 
spMUng on both their ^halfs In each tut*n. On whose behalf a 
turn Is taken emerges as crucial to the formulation and Inter- 
pretation of utterances In general. I have termed this "mlnd- 
O hrence delxis". . 



ThcMO iiio ihioo \n ViOuXiU\n\\i\ for <1ui»ltnj; nuiliml knowl- 
ledge, relative* aiilhoi tty, ;uui <Mniu radorlo or lovoMlnuml In Ihe 
out came of thi* opIfnHt*^. CamiiradiM ii» in alHo u l)y-|in>(1ucl of 
duetlng 

Th« IntiMitton to tlu^t rhaia* Um iHlh ally M^fliu ta it.suU tn a 
high degi<'o of oviM lap and Inton iiption (and toIrralltMi thereof), 
parallel bo<iv poMtui*' and \^n/.v dlrtM-tton, a\u\ a rluHt<M of olher 
cues vai louB ( ImViiolH of the roiuiniuilcatlon, Iho nuinlwr and 
nature of whIOl* vai to?4 tn part witli an \ittiM anro's loc ation In 
the history oi tho pi ocoM.s. With an oxtiMislvv analyHlf* *>f a »ln-* 
gle duetiul «xcluinK«. I llhiiitiatr tlio uot of poHtUhIo cxiva and 
show how thov (honisolvos hav<» thoir ratlonair In tho gtials of 
Iho duot I vtM tfy niy analyHlB by roftuonco to tho signs of au- 
dionce and |>;ntnor Complicity , wlilch aro crucial to llie miccosa 
of a duet. 

The duct Intent K^^vorns the fornuilatlnn of ult«rancos on 
pragmatic, syntactic. lexical and proModlc IovoIh Agrooinent 
on the gamut of l oiiumndcallvo goals UMng carried out If at 
their base. "Coiivoryflitlon acts" such as direct conimeniing on 
or questioninR the previous turn, for exiimple. are not compat- 
ible with th© duet. 

The duel Js flHelf a factor In Inlerprelallon of uUerancea on 
all levels. I show liow wlu>lo inttMacllons can be accounted for 
only by llio postuluilon llial participants have Inferred ft duel 
intent. 

I apply the notion of the duel lo segments from a family 
therapy session. What emerges Is a) a notion of "well -formed 
duot", b) the fact that the duel form can be used to avoid com- 
munication of some socle, c) thai the proclivity to duet may 
reveal underlying afl|>ocla of |>€rsonallty , d) duet uiterances 
function as backchannels. and e) llnguigtic analysis can serve 
to clarify the psychlairlsl's perceptions of family |>atterna. 

The method of arriving at my data Is borrowed from the 
structuralists; my vocabulary and mode of argumentation In 
part from the generative grammarians. The results prove that 
conversational phenomena are amenable to linguistic analysts. 
Further, since what emerges (the duet) Is not a surface phenom- 
enon but an underlying one, It Is evidence that conversational 
processes mirror In significant regards syntactic processes. 
Therefore, purely surface correlations are Insufficient to ac- 
count for conversational meaning. Many of'H^e current Investi- 
gations Into conv|r3atlon (such as that of backchanrv^ls). 1 sfiow, 
need to be adjusted In order to accommodate the duet possi- 
bility. 



A RULES BASID STUDY OF CC^MMUNICA nON IN 
DOIvpNANI RECESSIVE RIXAl lONSHIPS Order No. 80©927f 
G>utviN. Bonnie JtAN Rhoades. Pn D. Thr Ohio Siate Univfiiiry, 1979r 
197pp Advisor; Professor Donald J Ccgala 

The purpose of this descriptive study was to examine the patterned 
regularities in the conversations of dominani recessivc dyads to make ' 
explicit the imphcit. but tacitly understood, rules being used by the 
interactants to mainiayo and perpetuate ihf relationship as dominant* 
recessive. Questions addressed were (1) \Vhat aje the characUeristic 
l)ehavior^ of the dominant and recessive inieracianis in accomplishing 
greetings, questions, suggestions, topic selection and closings'' (2) How does 
the participation of the dominant person differ from participation of the ' 
recessive person? and (3) What nilcs do the persons use to accomplish the 
inteniction? • ^ 

Thevdata were detailed transcripts Of thirty six naturally occurring 
videotaped conv<frsations of actual nurse^patient and physician patient 
dyads. Int'eractfons were comprised of two female pauenu; with four female 
nurses and iwo male patients with six male physicians 

The method was conversational analysis which took phace in several 
steps: (1) patterns of sequential slnicture were described. (2) assumptions 
for the phenomenon were identified. (3) the rules thai exemplified the 
panenas were constructed using the scquekiial characteristics and the 
assumptions identified. (4) the rules we/e Mtted 6n new uanscripts. (5) the 
rules were refmed and examples from th<^ iTaKsc^jfils were selecied to 
illustrate the nilcs. 
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AnAlysis ofcigfuren cpiNOdes lesulied in the idenuru^ation oftluitecn 
nikf of t donnnani'm-VsMve ^cUnonship Tlicsc mlcs writ round opciauvf 
iit (he reniainifV| nghlccn cpiMXlcs not mrd in ihr mlr dcvf lopmrni phtst 
The rules dctnonsiiate the niutual a^iccmcni icgaulnig a wider ).itiuulc or 
control Exercised by the dominant iniciacianl Hic dominant intcinctant 
initiates the cpisndc selecting the first topic in the fuM uticrame by asking 
questions of the tecessive iiiteiaciani who is obhged tn answei implying the 
sunc topic Topics are lelaicd to information about llie lecessivc iiitcracUnL 
The dominant intetaciant may vaiy llie usual qucstion/answci struciuicbv 
Aiking two questions in a row. by asking the same ur similai question when 
the receSl^lv^ inter^a|int ha^ answered tlie original question, oi by verbalK 
evthJtling the rcjp^se of the recessive mtcracijjnt The dominant 
intertctajit inairaijes llie iiming^of the episode by using bracket markers and 
by interrupting the recessive mtciaciant befoic the ix-cuience of a 
trinsition- relevance place ITie dominant interael^it proposes membership 
categories which ate accepted by the leccssivc inieractant ITie recessive 
interactant uses a more fonna] term of address than the dominant 
interectant The dominant mtcraciant inmates the closing of the episode 

Rules identified m this study can be le,ste(>in other nurse patient and 
phyiiciin patient dyads iind'other dominant leccssive dyads such as 
employer-employee, teadier-studeni, and parent-child dyads. The mics 
serve toiystemaucally describe and explain social talk in dominant recessive 
interiliction Along with other rules for discourse they may serve the f\mciiofi 
of theoretical statements in a theory of communication. 



^ A METHOD OF ASSESSING NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 
IN GLOBAL APHAKIA ' Order No. 8004859 

. GLicicsTiyj. Joan ICaU. Ph.D." Unfversiryo/finsburgh, 1979. 176pp. 

This study answered the following questions: (1) Is there a residual 
lys^ Qf nonverbal communicaUon available to the global aphasic? (Using 
t system of analysis based on Budwhisteirs (197e>i classifications, aphasic 
subjects had tcr demonstrate nonverbal behavior classified as "intenensive** 
to the action modifiers and "closed" in the int<^ction modifier category.) 
(2) What is the frequency and fonn of nonverWl behavior aVid inieracbon 
to ilobal tphasics? (To deiennine this, instances of each category of this 
scorini system were tallied.) (3) Does the nonverbal behavior of glob^ 
tphasics differ from the nonverbal behavior of non-braindamaged adults 
rcquinnfthe same type of physical rehabilitations? If so. what is the nature 
of the difftrence? (To determine this, tallied profiles of the global aphasics 
were compared with tallied profiles of the non-braindamaged subjects.) 
(4) Is there a ^ifTerence in an occupational therapist's nonverbal behavior 
when working with global aphasics as compared with an occupational 
therapist's nonverbal behavior when working with non-braindaniaged 
aduits needing similar therapy? (To determine this, tallies for these 
interactions were compared.) 

Seven globaJ aphasics were observed, by means of video tapes, during an 
occupational therapy session. A second group» comprising three arthritic 
subjects, was observed in the same manner performing the same task as the 
global aphasics. The nonverbal behaviors of the global aphasics. arthrit4cs 
and ocoipaiiona) therapists were evaluated and compared 

The approach used was descriptive. Each subject was video uped during 
an occupational therapy session. The therapist was to teach the subject how 
to put on and button, then unbutton and remove, a sweater. The first five 
minutes of each tape was analyzed. f 

The analysis of the video Upes was based on BirdwhistelKs (1970) 
categories and analysis of a body in motion. Four mjjor categories were 
observed: (a) motion qualifiers: (b) action modifiers; (c) interaction 
modifiers; and (d) moiion*markers. 

The resulu of this study indicated that the frequency df the nonverbal 
behaviors of the global aphasics was the same as the frequency of nonverbal 
behaviors of the non-braindamaged subjects. 

The fonn of the global aphasics* nonverbal language differed from that 
Of the non braindamaged group in degre^e of nuiscular intensity, durabonal 
beha\ior»4he number of movements within a gi^en action, range of motion 
and genendization of th^ movement In addition, the global aphasics' 
nonWrlttl behaviors were more self-stimulated ahd they were more 4 
dittiicuble than the non-brai^idamaged group. Finally, when compared 
with the non-braindamaged group, the global aphasics used very few 
motion markers and the greatest portion of them were cues, as opposed to 
pronomiil references found in the other groups. 

h was also toncluded that the behavior of the occupational therapist was 
dMtiif m when working with global aphasics than when working wiih 
ifthritk subjects. The nonverbal behavior of the therapists tended to reflect 
the behavior of the subjects being worked with. The therapists were more 
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spcafic and used a naiiowci raygc (if motion when wprking with global 
ai^hasi^cs l^ey used morcproiiomial rcfciciiccs but theie were fewer 
interactions with the global aphasics thaiH with the arthntics A higher 
percentage of the global apliasirs' initiaird mtCMtnons wcic missed by the 
thenpisis thiin>>u)sc mutated by. the arthiuics 

« — i 

R L Birdwhistcll KmnuMwd Contrxt. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Fi ess. 1970 



COMMUNICATION ( OMPKTKNCK: EMPIRICAL 1 tSTS OF A 
SYSTEMIC MODEL Order No. 8004935 

liAHItlS. Unda Makie, Pu.D Universityo/Moisachusftts. 1919. 254pp 
Director: Vernon E Cronen 

Traditional communication cttnpetenoc models suggest that the procen 
of communication and the maintenance of social realiues are separate 
phenomenon It is argued in this thesis that there exisu a.reciprocal 
relationship between the manner in which human "actors communicate with 
one another and the nature of the social realities they do create It is further 
argued that the social systems people create are directJy related to members* 
capacities to perform competently Thus, a systemic competence model Is 
called for which offers specification and evaluation of the structural 
components of r\iles for meaning and action of individual and interpersonal 
systems. 

When compared with reprcsenutivcs of earlier competence models, 
according to four mctatheoretical criteria, the systemic model emerges as a 
valuable themaiive for the study of competence; its domain of generality is 
univeml. it accounts for n^tilpple causal forces, its unit of analysis is 
consistent with its systemic theoretical underpinnings* and it has imporunt 
pedagogical implications for promoting decision making alternatives for 
communlcaiion students. 

• A systemic model of competence is offered as a theoretical fnunewort 
from which human social systems can be examined and evaluated in light of 
their structural components. The model is based on a rules-based theory of 
conununication which characterizes communication as the process by which 
humans bonjoinUy coordinate the management of their individually 
organized meanings. Jntraptrsonaltnd interpersonal coxnptxtnct is assessed 
according to the systemic model. Intrapersonal competence is defined as 
onc*s ability to create and manage an interpersonal system. Specifically, this 
skill Involves the management of the constraints and nieanings of the 
int( rpersonal system. Individual performances are determined by 
comparing the intrapersonal system with the interpersonaf system of which 
they are members.* 

Interpersonal competence is defined as the ability to create and 
coordinate interpersonal syst^ns It is assessed by examining the logical 
forces aeated by the juxUposition of members of the interpersonal system 
and judged according to the degree to which coordination Is faciliuted. 

Both actual competence MS dtitxmxutd by this model and members' 
ptrctindcdmpetencewi be examined from t systemic view. It is postulated 
that a reciprocal rclitionship exists between the logical force of an 
interpenona) system and member?' perceptions of their owh and others' 
competence. 

Two sets of mgasurement scales. Ukert form and a newly developed 
triple-anchored form for assessing actual and perceived intrapers(jnal 
competence, have been constructed Stimulus material in the form of 
dial^ues baied on Opcraiionalizatfcns of three theoretically derived system 
itates. random, closed, and open, was also developed. These instruments 
were lubjected-to tests of internal and external reliability as well as content 
and discriminant validity. 

Results of these tests show that some of the six coordination tactics can 
be luccessflilly operationalized into internally reliable scales The external 
reliability of the scales remains a problem for future wort All specific 
coordination uctics are highly correlated with global perceptions of 
competence. While the sbt tactics in the form of Ukert scale items did not 
Ml into discriminable factors, some tactics did so when operationalized as 
triple-anchored scale Iterts. Scales measuring perceived socialization and 
perceived creativity were composed of distinguishable but related itemt as 
expected 

Expert judges discriminated among the three theoretical system sUteft 
openitionuizedas dialogues for advice-giving and conflict episodes. Naive 
subjects alsip di^riminated among the tl\ree system sutes on the basis of 
perceived sOcialiiation. perceived enmeshment, and perceived episode 
valence. Thly discriminated the open states from random tnd'closed tiatts 
on the basiiXf the perceived creativity of the urget character's performance. 

Implications for a research program for the study of actual and 
ptroeived competence in self selected interper^naUystems such as famiUcs, 
work groups, friends, concludes this thesis. 



A COGNITIVE BKHAVIORAl oAPPROACH TO S(X lAL SKILIJS 
TRALMNG WItH SHY PKRSONS 

JHkYNBS. IyM)A-Ann. V\{ D Irka.\ la h Untvtrstrv. 1979 (.'hainntn; Dr 
Anhur W Avco 

The purpose of the present study was lo develop^ implement, and 
tvtluiVe a social skills training program for shy persons Subjects were 
recniited through newspaper arucles and annouYicements descnbiAf the 
program Twelve subjects (six males and su females) were given nine hours 
of Kxrial skills training while twelve other subjects (^x males and six 
fltnales) ufrved as a wait list control group Prior to and imjnediately * 
folk)win| gaining, subjects ^completed self-repon measuies to assess sooal 
anxiety. oognUive self* statements, and perceived ability to actively 
paitidpate in social situations. Results indicated that subject^ in the 
eKperimenial group, relative to the conu-ol group subjects, significantly 

(a) decreased their perception of themselves as avoiding MKial situations; 

(b) decreased their feai of negative evaluation, (c) decreased their«ne|ative 
felf-'SUtements. and (d) inaeascd their perceived a^ihty to actively 
participate in social situations Discussion focused on theHirection of future 
research in the area of shyness. 



AN ANALYSIS OF SOIVfE ASPECTS OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR OF , 
.GIFTED AND OTHER STUDENTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Order No. 8004S09 

Ham. AViLUAM Thomas. Ph D. Uniyersity of Pittsburgh. 1979. .87pp. 
^ The purjk>se of this study was to analyze some„^ccts of verbal bdwvlor 
of junior high school gifted and other students in ^P* K^^up inieractioo. 

-The fludy was conducted at one suburban junior Id^pichool. Allegheny 
County. Pennsylvania. Two hypotheses were investigated: (1) Wh^n gifted 
and other students'are grouped separately, thc^fted group will exhibit * 
higher levels of verbal behavior, on the average, than the other studertti in 
snail group tnleraction. (2) When gifted students are grouped with other 

^iludents. the gifted students will exhibit higher levels of verbal behavior, on 
the average than the other students in small group interaction. 

Aachne^ (1%3). Hanod (1977). Mitchell and Peel (1977). and Bame* 
and Todd (1977) have related students* verbal beWvior in classes to 
oofnitive behavior. To analyze classroom interaction, Cheng (1976) and 
Hussein (1978) used the Cognitive Verb List developed atlhe Univenity of 
Pittsburg (1970). The potenual of gifted students to ftinction at high leveh 
-^ixognitivebehaYior was iihporunt when QPQSi<!«nng their roles in »naJl 
gmip interaction. By definition, role iSr applied to the behavior ofa given 
individual in thf scheme of interrelations within a group. . 

Uslftg the Cognitive Verb List and the Rrsi National Training 
Labpntory in Croup Development Inventory by Benne and Sheais (1948), 
the reiesucher with the assistance of nine educators designed a three level 
inventory relating cognitive and verbal behavior The Cognitive Hierarchy 
of Veital Behavior I nventory was used as the instrument to observe ten 

* fifttd and ten other students three times, in a seventh grade science clan, an 
eighth grade English clasa. and a ninth grade civics class The gifted students 
4 were identified according to the Pennsylvania standard that to be gifted one 
must hjve an l.Q. qf 130 or higher on an individual l.Q. test Other student! ' 
werfseleded randomly from the three classes. , 
The researcher and one of two colleagues coded verbal responses in nine 
damt. After the responses were code in pure and mixed groups, 
frtquencies across the three levels were totaled and convened to a 
peitenUge. The chi-square lest for K'independent samples (x^) was Ufcd lo 
detcnhine level of significance. The chi-square test results were in the 
dJrtcUon predicted by both hypotheses for the highest level. 111. but not for' 
the lowest level. I. on the Cognitive Hierarchy of Verbal Behavior 
Invtnto^'. For the second hypothesis^ the number of gifted Students* 
Mponsei al l^vel ill was more than twice the number of responses nude by 
the olher students at that level. Tlie other students offered more responses at 
kvtl II as a pure group, but a lower number of lesponses as part of a mixed 
graup at that level In either grouping the responses Of the gifted ftudenu 
did not support the two hypotheses suggested in the jtudy at the .05 level of 

rignUictnce. ^ . ^ ^ . ^ 

Tliii study j>reisen(ed evidence Aat the levels of coghiuye behavior 

commnd to the levels of verbal behavior as depitted on the Cognitive 

Hiemiiy of Verbal Behavior Inventory. Since such a correspondence hai 

been d*monfUrated. classroom teachers should guide students in reaching 

ttiehr potential in cognitive verbal behavior. 

r 



PATITRN'S OF VI RBAI. INl ! RRl'IMION AMONG WOMEN 
. AND MtN lN^GROllPS ' ^ Ordiu No. 8009300 

Kfv:n>x>y. ( AROl WyU?, Pi! D The Ohio Sinir Unnrrsiry; 1979 143pp 
Adviser: Professor Herman J Peloid , s 

The purpose of this study was to cxjinunc the nature of relationships 
l>eiween wc^icn and men at work, and to cxi^mipe their communication for 
linguistic indicators of sex role stereotyping 

The relationships analyzed were those of 35 graduate students who were 
parjicipanLs in six 'intact groups from courses or j)rograms at The Ohio Slate 
University Subjects in the study participated equally and responsibly in the 
work of the group in which they were member^. In total. 17 males and II 
females participitcd in the study The subjects fended to be from the 
helping p'roYcssions Group sue ranged from four to nine members, and the 
distribution of males and females was approximately equal in each group., 
The ages of the subjects ranged from 23 lo 46; all $ubjecis had previoul 
work expenencc Approximately an hour long mceimg of each group was 
'Videoupcd ^ . 

A category system was developed t(ri(|pniify pre-interrupuon, 
interrupuon, and posi inlerruptjon speech behaviors The pre- interruption 
categQfies were designed to reflect speech styles reported to differ b^ween 
. the sexes and those comrr\only used in the analysis of group interaction. 
They were divided into the structure categories of Assertion, Question, and 
Diverse Speech, and into the function categories of Information, Support, 
Nonsupport, and HesiUncy or Self-doubt The intcJTupiion categories were . 
developed from the theoretical framework which proposes that all 
communication serves to confinm. reject, or disconfirm another. The 
interrxipuon categories of Clarification and Agreement were conftnnaiions: 
the category of Disagreement was a rejecti6n; and the categories of 
Tangentialization and Subject Change were disconfirmations. Depending on 
the similarities oi' differences in the types of interruption behavior, 
relationships were characterized as functionally or d>sfunctionally 
symmetrical or complementary. The post-intcrrupUon categories ^ert 
developed in order to provide a more complete understanding of the 
interactional nature of interruptions. The post -interruption speeches were W 
categorized as Keeps Going. Reintroduces. Cooperates, ReMntemipts, and 
Loses Turn 

The daLa>for the study were 255 transcnbed interruption sequence from 
the six hours of videoup^ Percentage distribution M\d the chi square 
' statistical techniques wete selected for the analysis of the data. 

The results indicated that females were interrupted more, did more 
interrupting, and were the follow-up speakers; significantly more often than 
were the males. No significant differences were obtained between femaiaa 
and i|iales in the production pf types of prcintenuption^terTupdoQ* and 
post-interruption speeches. Cross-sex intenuptions occurred signiflctntly 
"monroften^d ian ^p e ae d ; ho wcv(f r ,^tasi gmfieant d ifferences wart fewdia^ — 
the types of intefiuption speech produced, regardless of sex of intefniptcr 
or sex of the {>erson intcArupted It was determined that for both malta and 
femaies. about 50 percent of the interruptions functioned as conflnnatiofi, 
about 20 percent mnctioned as rejections, and about 30 percent fbncdOMd 
at diaeonnrmations. Since there were np diflferences between the stxei in the 
piroduction of types of speech behavior, it was concluded that the 
QalaMonships were synunethcal. with about 50 percent being functional and , 
aboiit SO percent being dysfunctional. 

CcMidusions were drawn regarding the quality of nule-female 
relationships and the variables of equal status, high levels Pf education, and 
flmitiarity which appeared to operate to reduce the production of 
stereotypic speech oeliavior. Birther research was suggested concerning the * 
characteristics of female and male graduate students as we^il as woct 
relationships between the sexes. ' 



THE INFLUENCE OF SEX ROLE ORIENTATION ON INITUL 
INTERACTIONS WITHIN SAME-SEX DYADS 
Lamke, Leanne Kay, Ph p Texas Tech University, 1979. Chairperson: 
Dr. Nancy J. Bell 

The puipose of the present study was to assess the relatiionship between << 
lex role identity, behavioral interaction, and interpersonal attraction in a^n 
initial encounter. Eight>"two female subjects identified as either fmioiiitt, 
gndroc^nous. or undifferentiated participated in the study in'Samrgex 
dyadsTThe design contrasted three different dyadrtypes wt^ch included: 
(a) feminine-feminine; (b) androgynous/andfogynous; and 
(c) undlfferentiated'undifferentiated. Each dyad completed an initial 
mintfte unstructured interaction, a 10-minute getting acquainted eaerciie, 



and a Aial S-minute unstructured interaction Results of the initial 
unstnifctured interaction indicited greater interpersonal atiracuon between 
•ndrofynous individuals as conipared with the undifferenliaiod and 
feminine dyad types Androgynous tnteracuons were viewed by three 
independent raters as more smooth, natural, and rolaxed as compared to 
undiflerenltated interactions In the final unstructured interaction, 
androgynous individuals were again more attracted to one another and 
indicated a greater desire to get to know their partner belter as compared to 
the other dyad types. There was also a significant difference in overall 
behavioral uiicraciion between the dyad type^yith the androgynous 
individuals exhibiting the greatest degree of behavioral iiYolvcmenL 
liiieractions in androgynous dyads were perceived by the raters as much 
tnoft smoolb. natural, and relaxed relative to both undifferentiated and 
faninme intcracuons Discussion of the results emphasized the need to 
ftirther examine ihe^relationships between six role identity, behavioral 
intcra^on, and atuaccion in interpersonal encounters Implications of 
individual diflfcrcnces in sex role identity fOf rel|(ionship develo^nment were 
alfo discussed N 



COMMUNICATION AP.PREHENSION AND THE ACQUISITION ^ 
OF INFORMATION IN THE ACADEMIC UBRARY 

Order No. 80M899 
LibwMAN, Unda CbsnOAN. Ph.D. Rurgen University The State U, qf 
New Jersey (New UrunswickX\919. 235pp. Director: Dean Thomas H. 
Mott, Jr V 

This study was designed tp test the assumption that a r^tionship would 
exist between the way a person feels about engaging another person in oral 
communication (Communication Apprehension) and the choice to search 
an academic library by aslcing for assistance from library personnel. The 
oveniding concern of the research was whether or not such a relationship 
existed and if so whether or not it would have explanatory value in lemu of 
differences in search strategies among hbrary users with different levels of 
Communication Apprehension (CA). 

To explore the question^ a three phase exploratory field study was 
created in which respondents were measured for CA and then either placed 
in a library search situation and/or asked to self- report library research 
ftrateties. Library seardi was operationally defined as the steps taken in a 
aetrch for information in a library, the number of steps^ and the length of 
firne^the steps and^c^^ ~ " . " 

The first phase of the study was strictly observational, and twenty-foOr 
respondents at different levels of CA were placed in a search situation where 
their behaviors were observed, recorded, and analyzed in comparison with 
their levels of CA. The preliminary results of this phased indicated^o 
relationships pf significance between CA level and any of the ^e£rch 
behaviors This led to Phase Two in which the observational component was 
rq)licited and additipnally all respondents were gfven an aided-recal) 
questionnaire immediately after completing the library search. 

The results of the second phase also indicated no relationships of 
aifnificance between CA and library search, even when faaoR such as 
hbiiry use and familiarity were controlled for. This led to the third and final • 
phiK of dau colleaion in which a larger^iftmple ^ measured'on CA and 
then asked to self-report library search suategy. In Phase Three the findings 
replicated those of the earher phases in fiaihng to unearth any significant 
raiatioQihip between CA a,nd library search. 

The results of the study were th^t the phases taken individually and 
lOfethei; indicated that ito relationship of significance exists between a 
pcfton*! level of CA and the search for information as operationally defined 
in the study. The results indicated that the assi^mption that there would be a 
lelatjon^p failed to hold, and that library users inespective of level pf CA. 
were equally likely to approach librarians for assistance in searching an 
academklibrary for information. 
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Theie Nverc two pimcipal purposes of this study first Njasto develop 
a descnptive/prcst f ipiivc intcipcisonal a>mmuincauon.nu>del ( 1 ne 
FJftcuvr (^omn^unuaior Model) which.would cxplam conceptually how 
people could cK),nmOniuni?^boih suct^ssrulf) and effectively m a wide 
^'"^ty of cornn^i.ncaiion u^Wracfion snuaiions Fhc second purpose was lo 

"'■'CetX-ul .roups, «ch wi.h .5 ^b,«»O0p.n »d ... 
woven) were taught The Effective Communicatof Model (ECM) In • ™^ 
S^TfSdemial prJgiam while axofitrol group with 15 subjecu (also 10 men 

aiDl^five women) were uught a Performance Appraisal Profram for three 
days in a residential setting. Both groups were pre- and post-t^ted on the 
RdatiAg Styles Questionnaire (RSQ) An item analysis perfomled on the 
ASQ reported the overall Hoyt estimate of reliability to be 0 79 indicating 
tl\e RSQ is both internally consistent and reliable. 
^ In conjunction with the fieldMcsung of the model, the autlior offered the 
following hypotheses for^dy: Hypothesis /: There will be an iitcrea^ in 
the Effectiveness Scares on the RSQ of the experimenul gioups following 
the treatment and no increase in the Effectiveness Scores on the RSQ of the 
control g/bup Hypothesis 2: Perceived Tension on the RSQ will decrease in 
the experimenul groups following treatment while Perceived Tension on 
the RSQ will not decrease in the control group. Hypothesis 3: Perceived 
Inunediate Consequences on the RSQ will be more satisfactory in the 
experimenul groups following treatment while Perceived Immediate 
Consequences on the RSQ will not be more satisfaaory in the control 
group. Hypothesis 4\ Perceived Long Temi Consequences on the RSQ will 
be more satisfactory in the experiments) groups following treatment while 
Perceived l^ng Term Consequences on the RSQ will not be more 
satisfactory ip the control group Hypothesis 5: Perceived Effectiveness will 
improve on the RSQ in the experimental group following the trcatmerit 
while Perceived Effectiveness will not improve on the RSQ in the control 
group ( 

Results of the analyses indicated that, the treatment significantly 
improved the experimental groups subjects' ability to choose a more 
appropriate response in communication and hunian relations situations 
based on their analysis of the relationship and tension involved in the^ 
situation as outlined in the EffecUvc Communicator Model. The results also 
indicated thatrthc treatment significantly improved the three experimental 
groups subjects' perceived level of tension and their perception of 
effectiveness in Intimate Reftionship situations 

The results >9f the study also indicated that: (a) there were no significant 

. differences^ bfiiKtejQihcejyi^^^^^ 
beginning of the study; (b) the different leaders ha*»o$fftnfttant effect on 
the results; (c) there was no significant group/sex interaction nor were there 
any significant sex differences: (d) factors on the RSQ were positively 
correlated on the post-test 

These present findings indicate that the Effective Communicator Model 
can be taught conceptually in a three day residential program and that the 
participants in such a program report thkt they would significantly change 
their relating and communicating behaviour to reflect the theoretical 
concepts outlined in the Effective Communicator Model The findings also 
indicate tjiai program participants perceive themselves experiencing 
iSgnificanily less tension and behaving significantly more effectively in 
Intimate Relationship situations than they did prior to the treatment 

In addition, the study also showed that as the jtaiticipants chose a more 
appropriate response (in relation lo the Effective Communicator Model), 
their perceived level of tension, perceived immediate artd-long term 
consequences and perceived effectiveness also improved' 
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\ht puiposc i)( ihis sliui> w;islo(uiiipaic ihicf iiMiipcung r^planatmns 
pflhcnsky shifi phenomenon in small groups Ihes^ cxpl.\naiion<; were ihe 
diffusion of icsponsibiliiy hvpoihesis. ihe risk as value hypoihesis. and ihe ' 
argumenU explanation 

The firsi chapicr levirwed ihe nsky shifi liieraiure Hns itfview iiidicjiied 
ihll the faniiluin/;iliOn hypiuhcsis and ihc Icadeishjp hypothesis had 
minimal support as explanations of ihc nsky shift phenomenon llic 
diffusion of lesponsibiliiy hypoihesis and the risk as value hypothesis boih 
hadconsideiably gicaier ainounlsof suppon as explanations of the nsky 
shift phenoniejion In addition. i)ie aigumenls hypothesis'was offered in the ^ 
first ch/ipiei Hie aigunieiWhypothesis appeared lo explain most of the 
mky shift results ' . . 

The study used a ^ x 2 x (2) icpcatcd m^suics design lliese faPiors 
were meant to test the aiguments hypothesis, the diffusion of responsibility 
hypothesis, and the nsk as value hypothesis The factors vaned argunienw 
heard in a \ideoiaped discussion, participation in disaission. and the 
caihural value associated \Knth the items in the questionnaire 

Results indicated three significam effccU f ust, there wasa significanl 
tape main etTect Second, theie was a significant items wilhih sObject effect 
Finally, there was a significant items by discussion inteiaaion 

The diffusion of re'sponsibility hypothesis received no suppon in this 
Study because a cautions shift was discoverefl on joinc Hems The nsk as 
value hypothesis received support because the tendency toward cither risk 
or cauuon on an item is dependent upon the seventy of consequences 
associated with each item Boitrlhe nsk as value hypothesis axid the 
arguments explanation we^e found to be capable of explaining the 
significant tape effect 

The suggestions for future rcseaich indicated that the arguments / 
explanation deserved more invcstigaUon It was also suggested that a 
nonfaetonal design might be a more appropriate method of testing the 
effects of the nsk as value hvpoihesis and the arguments explanation 



PARENT/CHILI) COMMUNICATIVE IN TKRACriON PATTER.NS 
INDUCED BY A HOME LEARNING TASK: A PRAGMATIC- 
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NlCASSK), Frank James. Pm D. Univenify o/Calffbmkt, Santo Snrbaiyfr. 

1979 342pp 

This study investigates characteristic paftnt and child communicative 
processes, specifically with respect to their funrtion during learning 

-activities introduced into the home by a child's school Home-based 
iniervemions arc expanding from their preschool origins to include school' 
aged children and their parents. Underlying assumptions and prescnptivc 
techniques, however, have been derived only from studies involving infants 
and preschoolers: observations of spontaneous discourse within the home, 
descriptive studies of diagnosucally atypical populations, and out of context 
laborilQry studies. ' 

Scant informauon regarding element^ry-aged children and their families 
inhibits practiuor)er and researcher in their abihty to: (1) antiapatc the 

*communicauve interaction patterns of parent/child dyads engaged in tasks 
introduced into the home of purposes of remediation: (2) judge whether 
the hypothetical relationship between parental teaching style and children's 
school achievement is operative in task oriented interactions of parents and 
their scAoo/ ageJ children; (3) determine whether discernible differences in 
dyad task performance are related lo childreo's school achievement, and: 
(4) estimate the relationship between a dyad's characteristic use of 
language, within the context of the home, and their problem solving 
performance. These rhetorical points were formalized into four questions 

for study. . 

Eighteen dydds of second-grade children and parents were divided into 
three mutijally cjWusive achievement groups. Dyads were then engaged, at 
home, in ail insuriSii^nal problem-solving task. Descriptive andi|^ 
performance measures were recorded as were communicative interactions. 
Verbalizations were coded mto speech acts and mapped onto 35 x 35 
matrices. Pairwise matrix comparisons were performed using the Quadratic 
Assignment Paradigm to discern paneming across achievenltent levels. 
C)ther statistical anjLdescriptive analyses were performed. 



Ilie moit iDnsistenl hndings suggested (I) a \u^h degree i>( stiiicttjral 
a)rTes|K>ndciuc hj the a>niiilu>nal use i>f language bv d\ads at all 
achievcineni \v\v\s (?) a Ingli degree ol inlciarlne CDiitiol being effected 
by parents thrinigJi the use of wlu it^nions. uiespalue of a child's 
achievement level. ( \) a degico of iincigcnrraiional smuMiUV in* language 
function thai iciulcd to iulickc wiUj nsnig .u liic\cnient. (A) that parents of 
childien at successively highw achievement leveh use piopoitionately mote 
tlicirory Mofonrntx tafix the identity of task rele\ant snmuli /<jr thnr 
children A^) that, in the mannei ofthcn paients. higher achieving children 
tend to Tfarr aunbules o/ task ^ele\ant stimuli at pioponionalely higher 
lates than then limei aihicvnig cohon.s. ((>) that paienti of childien at 
successively lower arhtevenicnt levels use propoitionately moie flicitory 
rtqutsfsxo ha\e Ihejr children fix t)ie identity ol task lelevant stiinuh; 
(7) that, consistent with levels of paienial soliaiatmn. lower achievmg 
Ct\ildien produce re\pot\\e\ to requests ^\ propofiionately highei rates than 
.their highei achieving cohuiLs Othei language function. Icku^ of control, 
ind SKS I e la I ion ships aie piescnted 

PrcscnptiNO applicanons aie discussed, as well as a model to synihesiie 
the social and cognitive aspects of futuie leseaich on paieni/child 
interaction 



TIIE EFKFX T Ol IN I FKPF.RSONAL COMMUNIC AI ION IN JWY. 
FAMllvY ON 'I I IF FAMILY ROI K SA llSFACI ION OF THE 
MARRIEl) WOMAN , Order No, 8(^7809 

Petronio. SANa>RA Sporwfrt. V\\ D The Umversiry of Michisan^ 1979. 
195pp OiairpersoT|iC. William'Colbum 

Operpung fromJftdified model of Person-Unvironinent F^t this study 
examines the effect ^HlterpersonaJ communication on the role satisfaction 
of mamed women. Sfveral questignsare denved from previous research 
which idenufics a shfft from dependence on ijaSitionally prescribed family 
roles to a reliance on personally defined roles lliis shift has both positive 
and negative consequences for individuals in general and specifically for 
those who arc mamed. A posiUvc consequence is the increased sense of role 
saiisfacuon; a negative consequence is a greater amount of uncertainty and 
ambiguity due to dependence on one's spouse and oneself to guide bcha\nor 
IS a parent and marital partner, f 

Three areas of the role defining process are examined I^ey include: 
role adaptation. lole flexibility, and disdosuie of feelings A mulbplc hncar 
regression is used to explore the prc'dictivc power of these areas in 
relationship to wives' family role satisfaction 

The data arc from a cross-sef tiohal suney where seventy-six married 
womenrh\ing in Ann Arbor. Micliigan were ioifin'iewed The findings 
"""StnogW that maiTTed women arc sahsfied wnth their family roles when they 
arc mwe effective in carrying out role responsibilities than they believe their 
husbancls expect of them lliis finding represents one efffd the shift from 
reliance on traditional role definitions to dependence on personahrcd roles 
h^ on the married woman. 

Implications for tlie use of the P-E Fit model in research on 
interpersonal communication and directions for further research arc 
presented In addition, a section is devoted to assessing the reliability of the 
P-E Fit theory A series of linear regressions are employed to test the 
reliability of the theoretical assumptions of P-E Fit The evidence found in 
these data are iriconclusive and a definiuve statement on the reliability of 
the P-E Fit theory cannot be offered regarding this study. 



A MULTIVARIATE INVESTIGATION OF GROUP NORMS 

Order No. 8000046 

RE;DDEN. Eileen Margaret, Ph.p. BowllngfGreen State Oni- 
verslty.,J97ft. 73pp. 

'fw purpose of thlB study was to. develop a measure of 
gri£i^orms, and utilize It to investigate the nature of this 
constnict. A thirty-two item instruhient, based on Parson's 
pattern variables, was constructed to oporationallze group 
norms. Two forms of the instrument were administered to 
•tw<l groups of subjects. Form I instructed subjects to respond 



to the items m If they were In • primary Knnip Hitviatlon. 
Form n presented subjecte wlt^ a eocoiuUry group situation, 
and Instructed thorn to respoiid from that porspec tlvo Three 
multlvurtate HtatlBtlcal hhkIcIh wort^ thon utlllTml to rtivrHtt^ate 
tlie nature ul ilvo construct 

The results indicated tliat the conetiiict ^norm", as oi)er- 
ationaitsed In this study, was defined Ijy throe major dlilion- 
•ions. These were labeled Instrumental, affective, and rela- 
tional concerns. U was also detormlnwi thai, althu«({h ^reui/s 
In primary and secondary situations have the same b^slc nW^ • 
matlve concerns, they differ In the manner tn which they re- 
spond to them. The area in which the two groups displayed* 
the maximum difference was In thA rango*of topics permitted 
4lurlni their Interactions. The primary group allowed for a 
wtde range of topics while the secondary group indicated that 
Interaction should be confined to a narr9W range of topics re- 
lated to the tasl( at hand. 
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THE COMMUMCAllON OF IDENTITY OrjJf r No. MlllOl 

RUNYON-LANCAJfrw, KaTHEJUNE Eutabeto. Pm D The Umvrrsfry of 
l/*iA,1980 lS5pp. Chairman: Dennis C A lejiindcr 

Identity has bron defined as thai part of the ^If which can be 
conununicaied Emerging from inierattion. idenuty Is complex and 
oansltory The imdiuonal psychological ap^^roacb'tpjdenaiy focuses on the 
individual As conceptual iued by FjnksonvWenlUV is db^M as a single 
lUge of human tot^otjOnal Jro>vfh \qbt r^vtd dunng iJuberty of 
adoleacemce. / i 

In coninsu the inieraciionisi approach su^esis identity is never 
Gocnplele It emphasizes the soaal situAiion within which identity is eitatted 
Multiple identifies evolve to fit muliirile situations over time, defining career 

ideniiti<:s * ; . ^ ^ 

FoUowingthe interaaioniji tradition, thissludy has anempted an 
' iivfsutauoiw naturally occuiTinflf ideniiuc$ The purpose of the suidy » to 
compare and contiasi the expression qf iden^iies Tbe study is organired 
iiound the four Klerftity question^: (I) Wh^tidentiocs are being 
communicated'' (2V Where are identities expressed and what diflcrence 
does location make on ibemfcs developed? (3) Who wants toTmow? 
(4) When are pailicular identities engaged? The study is based on a 
comparison of identity descriptions expressed two ways: privately on th^ 
wiiiun Twenty Sutemenis Test (TST). and publicly dunng monitored 
group interactions ^Tp ^ 

Qbrarians. libjary paraprofessionals, and teaching faculty «t III^ 
University of Utah comprised the urgel populations Sixty members of 
the$e three populations were randomly assigned to either the pnvale or the 
publk communication situation Thirty people completed the TST and 
thirty other peopli formed ten groups which represented all possible 
combinations of the three populations Pretesting of the group condition 

WIS conducted. * . ^ • 

Analysis of thi results pf both cotpmunicauon siwations depended on 
the ttiirty-catego^ codina system developed by Gordon for analysis of the 
lil This study marks the first attempt to vten^ this analysis beyond the 
wtitien tST to a parallel verbal situation The transcribed group 
interactions were divided into fiv^-second intervals for coding and resulis 
were weighted to permit comparison with standard TST analysis. Reliability 
of the oxiing schwne was attempted using the Robinson mtraclass 
correlation coefficient to analyze d$\a provided by three independent 

iiid#M ^ - 

. Hie five mdst Wiable and frequently used themes which emerged ftcit\ ^ 
/analysis were Occupation. Psychic. Style. Sense of Self Detemunauon. 
' Sense of Unity and Territory. Citizenship Overall comparison of group 
versus TST themes using the Friedman Two Way Analysis of Variance 
yielded significant chi square scores. Contingency Ubips using crott-Ubi 
procedures pirtpointed significant chi square results for eleven themes 
Kroa the two communicaiion situati6ns. r ^ r 

No liausticall'y significant, differences in theme content wer^ found for 
the three occupational groups, even when two alternative statistical tests 
wtff used 

The group themes were further analyzedjnto time rclevant categories of 
fm, present or futut^e according to the verb tense used in the context 
MltAients Nine themes were found to differ signifttantly in time rtference, 
lilh heaviest loadings in the current category of present tense Two more 
^ '*^m«s,,Family and Student, loaded most heavily in the.pasi category. 



^ . J ' 

^ Panicipani reaction to the gfoup situniion was siudicd quahiarfvely 
Very positive iwciions lo the cxpciicncT wcie cxpicsscd despite some iniual 
con^smn conccining lask .\inbigvnlY- S">t c griuip Jim Ussions were 
unguulrd. a vaiicl) ol giMicial ihcincs cincfged .ifnonj? \hc vatunis groups 
with an uuerMiing panoply of illusif alive «of ICS u';cd ' i 

It IS Clear thaf the coinmunicalion siiuaiion affccis ihc ihcmauc coniem 
of ideniuy'Specifically. wnuen and vcfbal self dcvcnpuons differed 
ngniftcanlly for many ihcmcs. a finding whu h challenges previous 
tssumpuons conceining idenlily 



POSITIVF C RM ICAL INC IDKNl^ IN (-ROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
A COMMUMC ATION ANALYSIS (VQI UMIvS 1 AND II) 

Ordtr No, 8012411 

SCANDRFTT, Sharon 1 ouiSF. Pii l> ' Thr Universtry^ of Iowa. 1979 6l4pp. • 
Supervisors: Professors Albert D Tallwti and Fugcne F Gauron 

Cbmnuinication is a vital process in the art of psychotherapy Review of 
the group psychotherapy liieraiure reveals Qiai little research has txsen done 
on communications^Panicularly absent is systematic examination of 
communications within special positive, productive moments withm the 
therapy process These critical inddenis in therapy are cxKnmunicationally 
impaclftil moments that caulyze changes in ihe clicnt^s life Thus pie focus 
of this study is on examining wh^t is most or leasi helpful 
communicationally within positive critical inadents in group • 
' psychotherapy Greater understanding occurs on how people use oth^ 
people's communications* to change their own behavior This informatkm 
leads to insights about how and why therapy is effective 

This study (1) collects critical incidents in gioup psychotherapy in % 
more specific manner than has been donr before: (2) separates helpful fVom 
nonhelpful cpmmunications by the analysis, through use of Stephenson sQ 
methodology, of self reports of group participants and one outside group 
leader about each critical incident, and (3) identifies patterns or uends 
within these communicaUons which facilitate understanding of how and 
why psychotherapy is effective. 

Seven critical incidents were collected from the middle phase ol Hx 
ongoing outpatient psychotherapy groups Topicrof the Q studies included 
self disclosures on: suiddal ideation, sibling incestnal relationship, par^oid 
reiptkm loneliness, parental jealousy, sexual fantasies about a therapiJtt and 
th^eiprdkion of anger Numbers of items per Q study ranged from 40 lo 
90, whiklbur factors evoWcd for most studies 

tVie Q studies are discussed in deUil with each factor presented 
separately, then a comparison of the factors within that study is made. A 
breeder examination of eight parameters and four categories of facton. the 
client, the therapist, and group member faaors as well as factors which 
/explained the most variance, were made. ^ .i wi 

Id general, this study found that examination of/communication wltWri 
podlive critical incidents is possible, a communication framework |^uftenil 
in the study of psychotherapy, communication patterns were identifiable 
f^om the Q studies, use of multiple reference points or perspectives is 
important, use of videol^ is an accurate record of what opcurjiij 
conunuhicationally wiihlh the actual therapy session, and Q mcthodoloiy » 
% useful in objectifying subjective communications within an actual thf^y 
situation Oient, therapist and group members oflen fell on differing ^^Oors 
Whkh allowed for separate study of each participant category. Across an 
factofi inquiries were seen as niost and least helpful^ and therapist Itemt 
were most helpftil. Qicnts rated least helpful their own communicaiioni, 
birt valued inquiry and feedback items which assisted them to self exploft 
and be supported. Therapists valued the clients* right to make their (wn 
choices, yet ratetflcast helpful detractive items which were disruptivt to the 
dlenr$ wort ^ . ^ # 

These findings have value for researchers of conununication and Of 
psydiotherapy Educators and practitioners certainly can us* these nndtngs 
to guide them in training and executing fiirther study in faciliutive 
intervention?; within group psychotherapy. 
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CHOSSd l U RAl ( OMMl NK MION AM) IHK A( QUISITION 
OF COMMI NK AllNh (OMI'I M N( ^ H">Z^"' 
SCHNtiom. Mi( HAM John, hi n Thr Umvfr.vty ofloHH. 1979 4ftlpp 
Supervisoi AvstKiaic Piofcssoi James J Hiadac \^ 

This di\sfit.moii follows from \\\c woik of Saiulets oiJicn wlio 
JUMCM »ha» aUrtn.uive\ U) bchavionMii oi.gtn to hr ( (insulnnl foi the Mudy 
of Wtne aspects of hunuu coinmuiucaiioo I^hc icnu ' cogmlivism is used 
lobroadl) charart^n« poiciUial V.cnufit ' aliciuaincs lo bctiavioiisiii 
The mam focus oHhis dis^naiion was w piovulc an rmpirual invcstigaiion 
of the awunipnofii of compcdug parii(li(tfT» 

la order to examine ihese assumpiions. a cross culiural inve^igaiion of 
the •OQUJSiUon of communicaiivc competence was undertaken The study 
wu coodurtcd to discover how members of a foreign Culture, m this case 
Chinese acquire communicative behaviors in a new culture, m this case 
American cuUure Thecoinniumcanvc bettaviors examined were topic 
manaiemcnt strategics in inierpcr«)nal discourse I argued that suitilar 
evtluauods of (he strategics by the dilTercnt cultures would tend to support 
the "cognitivist'- paradigm On the oUicr ^Ai\6. dtfTerenccs Wtween cultures 
In the evaluation of simicgres would tend to support the behavionst 

**li*Sdition to the quc^uon of paradigm choice, several lower level 
hvDOlhescs were tested and scvertil research questions were explored m thu 
d^Herul-on fhcse hypotheses and research questions concerned discoune^ 
pauems which ex«t in Amencan culture, the expected responses of nese • 
who had not learned Amencan communication pattern, and the variables 
which might be associated witl» the cross cultural learning of topic 
miiugemenl strategies i«(nlerpersonal discourse 

To test the hypoihcsei andtexplorc the research questions, an umrument 
was devised which asked Amencan and Chinese subjecu to rate different 
types of messages It difTereni imention situaUon contexts Subjects also 
were asked to respond to a questionnaire about their backgrounds and 
attitudes. In addition, ihey responded to a "rhetopcal sensiuvity 
instnimeni developed by Carlso.n Eighiy-nine Chinese and ninety-two 
Americins participated m the study Several statistical methods were used to 

analyze the data . ui l 

The results of the stu dy indicated that culture was an miportant variable 
which innucnced subjects" judgments of topic majiagcmcnt strategies. 
Several differenc<?s between cultures were found »imong the qiosl . 
important of these were that Ch'ncse rated ■•topicyfchange nicssageshifher 
than Aiiiericans rated ih em whil*. Americans rated "same to|> c niessai«. 
"orobing- messages, and direct messages with dialogic intenUoru higher 
thjui Chinese rated them These differences support the notion that the 
behavionst paradigm is applicable to the study of interpersonal discO^irse^ 
Saiic similarities were found between the cultures. Both cultures rated 
"Mune topic'- messages as more effective in 'positive" situations than m ^ 
"netttlve" situations, "probing" messages as more effccuve in>jicgauve 
BttMbn^ than "positive" situatiorts. and direct messages as morJTeffcctJve 
with ^dialogic" intentions than with "strategic" intentions A serendiptdous 
findini. albeit a qualified one. was that members of different cultures 
Itemed to perceive at least some of the strategies jn smiilar ways. These 
amiUrities tentatively suggest the possibility of applying the cognitivist 
paradigm to the study of some level of interpersonal discourse. 



THE MEASUREMENT OF MARITAL COMMUNICATION: A 
COMPARISON OF THE CONSTRUCT VALIDITIES OF A SELF- 
REPORT XND AN EMPA^C ACCURACY INSTRUMENT W 
RELATIONSHIP ANALYSIS Order No. 8005939 

Sc»WMM.WHTCRRl^HXJip.PH.D. Purdue Universiry. 1919. 194pp. M^Jw 
Profcoor: Charles R. Figtey 

A review of the literature indicates the importance of effective ^ 
. communitatkm in the enhancement of marital quality and satisfaction. 
However the foundation of reliable and valid measurement Upon whidi 
ittewch in fkmily relationships Is based Is rather weak. Although some 
currently pmular measures of mariul communication may demonstrate 
Ibnited reliablHty, none have demonstrated adequate construct validity. 



r-urthemiore l-uhs and othcis has/ shallcnpcd rtic ability of self reptirt 
measures to piovidc an accuiaie assessmcin of ac tual ( oiuinuiiication 
b«havlOI^ In-a^d 'fifv tiave pioposcd ttir use of niMsuies of dyadic 
empathy ba-scd on aa mate picdu turn of paitnci s alliiudcs. as a nieans ol 
assessing" the cominunicjition.s conipctnu c of the dyad t ouplrs who 
^municate an uiately and efficiently shoiild undnsiand each other more 
accurately The ovciall goal of this study was to evaluate the ((iini>araiive 
nients of l>oth appioacties to mrasurnm maiital i oinniuniiiition 

An abbreviated foiniof tlie Hanctt I cnna.d Kclationslup Invcntonf 
(Rl) was adopted as the self icpoit mrasmc sin. c it appraied to "ff" «"« 
greatest reliability and validity of cunent mcasu.es l^he .ncAsur. o' d>»(yc 
empathy or empalhic communications compctciuc was baSed on the aoiiiiy 
ofone spouse to predict the other's evaluation of the spouses 
communications skills and legard Mcasu.es of manul conflict mantal 
conventionality, perceived sensitivity of spyuse. belief in Uie ability oi 
people in general to empathize, and f.equency of positive and negative 
oommunicauon. as well as niantal satisfaction were used to test ..lodels of 

marital interaction . no w 

The measures were administered to 83 ru.al couples and 98 
couple* in Kansas, as pan of a large, p.oject on the quality of family life m 
rural and urban areas l^he couples we.e seleaed randomly froiii onerurtl 
town in southeastern Kansas and from the urban center of Wichita. IlK 
couples were predominately while. Protestant, middle-aged, and all had at 
least one adolescent living at home Because the disuibution of responses to 
the items measu.ed did not significantly differ between samples, the samples 
were pooled in this analysis. > 

The majonty of hypotheses pertaining to the self report approach were 
supported in contrast, the majority of hypotheses related to the dyadic 
empaOiy approach were not supported Although too few variables were , 
measured to permit a complete evaluation, the constr^jct validity of the self- 
report approach appears to be supenor to that of tiie dyadic empathy 
approach Cronbach s criuasms ofihe accuracy of prediction 'nclhodoloty 
kppear to be confirmed in this study Implitations for clinical diagnosis and 
futbre research are difcussed 



GIFTED STUDtNT ROLE AND VKRBAL INTIIR ACTION IN 
COUNSELING GROUPS Order Np. 800333! 

Smith. Molly W . Ed D. Baylor University. 1919. 120pp Major 
Professor. r>r W C. Williams 

Frvblem The purpose of this study was to investigate the possible 
significance of gifled student role and sex in the sequence of verbal 
contribution in counseling groups. 

Procedure The jample consisted of 47 students from Temple High 
School; Temple. Texas. A total of twelve students was drawn from each of 
the ninth, tenth, and twelfth grades, and 11 students were selected fVom the 
eleventh grade These students were identified as being gifted on thebasis of 
scores fVom the California Test of Mental Maturity, an IQ test; and (he 
Short Test of Educational Ability, an aptitude test An IQ of at kait 120. 
* and an aputucle percentile rank of 90 or above were Required for A student's 
inclusion in the study Both tests. had been administered presiously as part 
of a schoolwide testing program Couns<0i"ng groups w*re fomied tt <^ 
grade level. Introductory .sessions were condurted for t^ie purpose of getting 
the students acquainted Three data collecting sessions were then conducted 
on separate days immediately thereafter. The gifted students used the 
Feshbach Situation Test before each data collecting session to select a role \ 
that he/she felt described hift)/her best The Feshbach role descriptions ' 
were then used as a focus for discussion in the groups The Feshbach 
instrument consisted of sixteen story situations involving ;!ccondary schod 
students As interaction in the counseling groups began, observers/ rateis 
recorded the point at which c3ch group member Ulked. With this 
procedure, the sequence of the interaction was preserved Two observers 
having prior experience recording verbal interaction gathered daU at all 
twelve $es.<:iOns Three-additional observers gathered data at four sessions. 
Records made by the latter three were used for comparison to calculate the 
reliability of observation by the two primary observers The Scott method 
was used to establish rater reliability. 

DaU were analyzed by means of a chi-squarc test of independence and 
Cramer's phi correlation The latter was used to determine.the streTiglh of 
<hi-square results. 
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Hndinis:fhe m:ijor null hypoQicsis was as follow*: voibal followinf 
behaviors" of gifted secondary srhix)l shidcnls in counseling groups arc 
independent of Mudcui role and sex Tioin this gencial hypoihcsis. nine 
^jcdftc hypoihcs« were genc^tcd Oau gathered lo (cs( i wo of iheic 
hypotheses were iniufficicnl for compuladon of chi square Ilie remaining 
•even hypoUiescs were rcjec(ed a( ihe 01 level of sigmrVcance 

Conclusions li was concluded tha( verbal "following behaviors" are not 
independent of siudenl role and sex Paflcins in verbal 'following 
behaviors" do appear to persist across grade levels. Dependent students and 
flexible students seemed to prefer followirig each other in the verbal 
interaction Rigid, conforming students fonowed members of tfleir own rde 
group Independent, assertive students also followed rigid students in their 
verbal behavior more than would be cJ^pected by chance Neither the 
dependent, passive students, nor the rigid, confonning students interacted 
verbally with any sigmficanoc after the ullc of the other 

Rtcommfndations It was recommended: (a) that videotaping the 
interaction might assure greater accuracy m recording the verbal 
if^teractions: (b) that the gcneralizabiliiy of findings could be increased by 
lathering data in several high schools rather than m just one high school; 
(c) that a st\idy based upon roie percepuon of ottocr students in addition (0 
self perceived roles would be of interest: (d) that mher variables such as age 
and ethnic background as well as role and sex might be investigated; 
(e) that students in general rather than gifted students might follow patterns 
of verbal interaction quite dissimilar to those found in this present study 
and should be investigated. 



THE EFFECT OF VARYING DEGREES OF ENCAPSULATION 
ON VERBAL COMAOJNICATION, TARRY TIME, AND 
IMAGINATIVE PLAY 6ehXv10RS OF YOUNG CHlLDRli^J 
^ Order No. 80091W 

SuSKtKD. Diane Lfe Ei> D: University of Illinois at UrbanaChampaiin. 
1979. \ASpp 

The present study examined the effect of varying degrees of 
encapsulation on children's behavior wiiftin three indoor play setttngf In 

previous budies conducted by Gramta (1970, 1973). th^alue of 

enctpsulatkiii was demonstrated in an indoonabbralory scfMg THB 
kivestiption extends this concept of encapsulation into naturalistic pluf 
itttin|$ within a nursery schooK a day care center, and a kinderganen, to 
dtteimine iu effea upon the plify of preschool children. 

Th^research hypotheses considered were: (Hi) Varying degrees of 
cneapsuliUon produce significant differences in the quantity of verbal 
oooununication. (H^) Varying degrees of encapsulation produce ^gnitcant 
dMreiences in tarry time. (H3) The likelihood of the occurrence of 
hnatinative play behavior differs significantly with varying degrees of 
VKipSulation. (H4) The frequency of the occuaences of im§ginativ^ play 
bd»avk)r differs sighificanUy with varying degree^'of enpapsulation, 

The lubjccls were 40 children in a nursery school, day care center apd 
Mnderfarten in Urbana; Illinois. The experimental variable was the degree 
of encloture. The non-encapsulatcd space (NE) was definpd by^ 5 by 7 foot 
duct*uped area. The semi-encapsulated soace (SE) was a tureka-M<)Jave 
moiquito net tent. The total- encapsulated space (TE) was an opaque pup 



For Hi, verbal communication was assesse^by the number of words 
ipoken between two children. A significant difftMnce at the .05 levd wa$ 
ibund between the mean verbal communication of setting NE and the mean 
of telCing SE The greater verbal communication occurred in the semi- 
ehcapfulated space ihjui in the non-encapsulated space. 

For Hj. tarry time was defined as the tipic between one end point In 
ipeedh and the nttxi beginning point in speech expressed as the percenuge 
. of silent time during the observation. Jjlirrecordings were electronically 
piooaised to obtain a numerical repfescntation of ihraudio levels which 
Xwai suitable for computor analysis. A significant differences at the .05 level ' 
* wai found between the mean taify time in setting SE and means of letUng 
NEtnd setting TE. That is.lhere was significantiy less tarty ^ 
fMlti-encapsulated space in the other two areas. } 



Instances of bchavu)! whicli fn ihc Sandeisand llftipcr s categories 
^ (1976) and Siiskind s themes wcie anuitcd to test 11^ and H4 I'tic instances 
vaned m length fioin bncf acns to clabcnatcd cn( (uintcn boiwoon the 
subjeos Differences hi the likelihood that miaginalivc play would be 
observed ni a cvvcn setting at least once wcic not sigmfioint aaoss the 
varying degrfcs of cnc>apsulation However, the fTcqnency of occun<!nce of 
imaginative play behavior differed signiftc.intly with the degree of 
encapsulauoa I'hc mean ficqucncy of imaginative play in sotting TE was 
greater tlian the means of settings Nr and SI at a OS level of significance 
A related finding was that television thcjnei doninialed the observed 
imaginative play behaviors 



PROCESSES AND CONSKQUENCES OF CONVERSATIONAL 
STYLE Order No. S0005S7 

TANNEN, DctK)rah Frances, Ph.D. Urxiverstty Caltfomia, 
Berkrf|ey. 1979 250pp 

Ttie study examines the linguistic devices which makf up 
converaatlonal style, and the effects of their use in Interaction 
with others whoso styles differ and with others whose styles 
are relatively similar. All speakers seek to fulfill the unlrer- 
sal human wants to feel connected to other people and to be left 
alone. The application of broad operating principles (converea-% 
tlonal etrategies) in the service of these goals results in clue* ^ 
tering of devices which yield co-occurrence expectatione ae- 
^ eociated with particular styfes. 

Baaed on two and a hall hours of conversation taped at a 
Thanksgiving dinner, the speech^f six participants is analysed. 
!^he devices making up each |>ereon's style are Isolated and 
^ehown 4n operation In Interchanges ^Ith the other participants. 
When habitual use of and expectations about the Intentions oi " 
particular devices are-shared, communication is rhythmically 
smooth and demonstrably satisfying. However, when sfbh uee, 
and^expectatlons are not shared, conversation breaks down 
^ Thythmtcjilty7"and" participants stiuw evldence~of discomfort, 
confusion, or dissatisfaction. 

Dimensions along which devices differ Include: relatlYO 
personal focus of topic, parallngi^lstic featureajiuch as pitch, 
loudness, paases, voice quality, and tone; paclnf through over* 
lap, timing of utterances with respect to preceding utterances, 
and rate of speech; choice of lexical Items ^nd syntactic forms. 
Devices employing these features Include: the use of questions; 
expectations at)out overt demonstration of enthusiasm; methods 
for getting and keeping the floor; topic cohesion; telling of liar- 
ratlYes in conversation; and Irony and humqr. 

An integral part of the analytic method Is playback, during 
which participants individually listened to the tape and explained 
their understanding pf what was going on. This made it poe- ^ 
slble to ascertain the impressions the conversation made tipon 
each participant; how such impressions compared to the eon- 
sclpus Intentlons'of the other speakers; and how their use ci 
conversational devices contributed to 'those impressions. 

While fACh speakei|in ^ome sense exhibited a unique style, \ 
there were patterns within the group by which some participants 
used many devices in similar ways, while others clearly dlf* 
fered» with the result that devices were more •successful* when 
Interactants shared expectations about their use. In a broad 
senee, one subgroup was operating on a strategy which placed 
the signalling load on interpersonal involvement rather than 
honoring first others' need not to be imposed upon (hence a 
"rapport-based** strategy). In the others' system, the signalling 
load was often on the "considerateness** (or defensive) function, 
with frequent resultant focus on objective rather than personal 
matters (hence a "deeontextuallzed'* strategy). 
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Th« thr«« whoso Btrat©K'o» wore moat stnillar and whos* 
•tylM (oiidt^d to -domliittle'* the Interaction wore from similar 
cultural IwokurouiulH. having grown up In N«w York Cltv- Two 
whoM fityl«» dlff«uodwtf«^ from Lua Angolca, whilo tho speaker 
l»hoM style differed most nollcttably had grown up In Kngland. 
Although there n() Inherent dl8|Hi8ltlon toward particular sty- 
listic devlcea aaHoclated with cultural background, yet ethnic, 
national, or daan Identification often Involvew one, while grow- 
*nt up. In social networks In -which i^artlt-ular llngulatlc devices 
arc regularly excTclaed and thorcl^y U»arnod. IIiuh an under- 
standing of convorsatlonai/tylc oxplalns In piirt what often ap- 
pears as clannlshnoSfMi^t^onK memt>ors of certain groups or 
pr4)udlce on the part of dthers. Similar conversational styles 
eontrlbuto to the pleasurable sense of ' harmony of 'being'on/ 
the same wave length," that often accompanies conversation 
with speakers of shared background, while dl8|>arate styles 
ereats a sense of dissonance which can lead to mistaken Judg- 
ments about others' attitudes, abilities and intent. 



expression and on coinmunuaiions whicli wCie positive dominant 
exprcttioiiio/ emotion Ilic icsulls of this study, ihcicfoic. generally 
suppon boih oliNcnraiions ami picvious icscairh induaiinR that learning 
disabled dnldini do exhibit drhi iis ni micipjcling at IcaM some aspects of 
nonverbal communication 



AN INVtlSTlGATlON OF THK SKNSll IVITV TO NONVtRBAL 
COMMUNK AJ ION OF LtAKNING DISAIILRD AM) ^NORMAL 
CHILDREN Order No. 8004639 

Tho\4AS. Caroi Moi l lNCJSWORnt. 1-1) D. Untvcrstfy of Virginia, 1979. 
142pp. V 

Learning disabled children and adolescents have been observed to bi 
less able than their normal peers to corrcciJy interpret the feelings, attitudes, 
and indentions of others Sin(^ much of the meaning attached to feelings 
and atuKidcs is expressed through nonverbal channels of communicabon, 
the present study was undertaken in order to empirically investigate the 
abiBtics of learning disabled children to identify nonverbal cues. 
Specificaily. the major question addressed was whether or not learning 
disabled and normal children of different age levels ahd s£x diflcred in their 
ability to identify communications of v^r>'inE emotional content presented 
through the nonverbal channels of facial expression ahd body movement 

Children and adolescents classified as learning disabled by school 
perKHinel and children and adolescents not identified nor suspected of 
needing special education services wefk the subjects for the sludy. 
According to group membership, age. and sex, the independent variables 

f o f t he ttu d y > a-toulof cight.grQups.M l(l5ut^|£Cts .cadbL»£it fonniiiL^^ . 

(a) younger male LD. (b) younger female LD. (c) older male LD. 
(d) Older female LD, (e) younger male norinal, (f) younger female normal, 
(l^ Mder male normal, and (h) older female normal 
T All subjects viewed the Children's Video PONS Test, a silent film of an 
alult ftipale portraying emotional stales through either facial expression or 
body movement in 40 separate scenes. The dependent variables for the 
itud(y ^ere the seven scores obtained frotn administration of this test: 
(a) ftceand body, (b) face, (c) body, (d) positive-dominant, (e) positive- 
Submissive. (0 negative- doa)inant, and (g) negative submissive. - ' 

Analysis ofthe data was made using seven Separate 2 x 2 x 2 (group 
membership x age x sex) factorial analyses of variance tested at the OS level 
ofiignificance. The experimental results concerning the main efTects 
revealed: (a) significant difTercnces between learning disabled and noilnal 
mbjects for three of the dependent variables: identification of cues 
presented through facial expression plus body movement, facial expression 
alone, and for content which combined posiUve affect with domihant 
opnenion: (b) no significant differences between )^nger and older 
subjecu for any of the seven dependent variables; and (c) no significant 
diflerences between male and female subjects for any of the dependent 
variabiei 6f the possible interactive effects between independent and 
dependent variables only one attained significance. A significant two-way 
interaction Mtween group membership and sex was fbund for 
communications which combined negative affect with submissive 
etpfOfkm. For normal subjects, male^ scored higher than famales on this 
partkuiar variable. For the LD subjects, however, females attained the 
higher scores. 

In summary, no significant differences were found between younger and 
older subjects or between niale and female subjects in identifying 
communications presented through the nonverbal channels of facial 
eapraarioii and body movement For subjects classified as either letmin| 
dteMtd or nomial,4iowever, learning disabled subjects made signiDtantly 
lower fbores than hormal subjects on communications portrayed via (iKial 



FIFKC IS OF ( OMMIINK A IION SMI.l.S IRAlMNr. ON 
ROOMMATK KKI AIIONSIIIPS AM) A( ADI MIC A( IIIKVEMtNT 

Order Na 8009811 
Wmjx>. Mk'H^n Charifs. Ph D ThfVt\tyfr^'oJVtah,\^fDd 72pp. 
Chainnan; Weston H Mornll 

Conmiunicaiion skills woikshops were held for iludculi living In 
University lesidencc halls in an effort to improve the quality of loommate 
relationships The workshops fcKuscd on developing paiticipinls* skills at 
bsiening. self-di<tclosure. value clarification, and conflict resolution. 
Workshops were led by residence halls staff (three hall directors and sii 
resident advisors) and were aiicnded by 37 fen«le and 43 njale siudentt. 
Two expenmenial designs weie employed to a.sscss the effects of the 
workshops on n)eaMires of the quality of roommate relaiiorvships and on 
student academic achieven)eiiL One design employed repealed measures as 
follows: Jifti prior lo the workshops, just af\er Ihc workshops and three * 
months following the workshops. Assessment was made On a group of 10 
females and a group of 11 males who expenenccd the workshops 
(eiperunental groups), and on a group of 10 females and a group of 11 
males who were on a waiting list to participate in woikshops at a later lime 
(conuol groups) Comparison of premca^uies and poslmeasures indicated 
that all students showed a significant improvemcnf i^n Iheir roommate 
relationships, with females showing a significantly greater inci;case in 
relationship quality than males Comparison of posUrcatinqnt Shd follow-up 
measures showed no significant change in^lalionship qualiiir^etvjeen these 
periods Females' scores continued to be significantly higher than males . 
Comparison of experimental and control groups indicated no significant 
differences in prescores, postscorcs. or follow-up scores The experimwilal 
groups showed a tendency to have higher scores than ihc control groufn on 
the follow-up measure. *' 
A secor\d design assessed four groups of students as follows: Nine 

' sTu^rilTwhoTl^nHffT ^ In d ir^rit sh op s with <he^^r oomm a t •a^ 3D 

who participated but their roommate did not, 5 students who did not _ 
participate in workshops but their ^6ommaiedid, and 25 students who ha* 
no conucl with the workshops The quality Jpf roommate n^aijonships and 
academic achievement of thc^f oups were measured three months after 
pr^senUtion of the worktops Pie groups showed no significant 
differences, however mc^ scores showed a trend for students )((ho 
participated in workshops with their roommaic (0 develop better roommate 
relationships than those who did not All iludenis u^o participatedf in the 
workshops were asked to complete a questionnaire evaluating tjiejir^ 
experience. The average of ratings returned by 71 students indicated that 
the m^oniy of participants felt the workshops were vecy helpfiil. 
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Predicates used in speech (verbs, adverb4 adjectives, an4 
nonOiinaUzations) have been hypothesized by Bandler and 
Grinder (1976) to provide natural language representations of 
th4 sensory perceptions that an individual ^as relied on to 
gather information about the world. Dancyer and Grinder suc- 
(|[ett that language representational systems play an important 
role In interpersonal communication. Representational aya-r 
teme have also been hypothesixed to affect the quality of inter- 
action "between marital partners (Bandler» Grinder h Satlr, 
1976). 



the proflont Htudy invoHtlKat<}| !aiigujmo ropi fHrnlallonal 
sysUiM In the naUii al lai^Kungo of hlgh-iKiJualmont ancflow-, 
Adjustment iiiarriod couploH IN^'O g roupH of ijubjoctH, with 12 
GOuplM in each group, wore H<>l<»ctoti on i\w hixHin of thi>ir 
Dyadic AdJuHlnwnt Scal<» flcorvH, aiid thon roiiipiircd for differ- 
•nc«s In their use of speech predlcwtos in HaiupleH of nntural 
Ui^i^e. HfttioKS of the predicttt«8 uHod by each Rubjeit to 
describe satisfying c^xperlonces in a five-mliiutt» imii>o)i)f{ue 
and to descrltnj iipsotting exporltinccH in a 8<»cond five- minute 
moiwlogue were a tiopi^ndont variable. I'hesc ratiugH were 
al*o compared to aiK>ther dependent variable, the mibjert's 
ability to use mental imagery, measured by the Uetts QMl. 

iUalyses of the data indicated that married p#?oplo uaed 
aipiuicantly more auditory predicates and feWcr visual predi- 
cates when they described upsetting expcrjfinc<?s than when they 
defcrlbed satisfying experiences. High-adjustment couples use 
slffiiflcantly more kineathetic predicates In descriptions of up- 
settii^ experiences than in descriptions of satisfying experi- 
ences, Willie low- adjustment couples showed no differences. 

Individuals In high- adjustment marriages evidenced signif- 
icantly better auditory and kinesthetic imagery on the Detts 
QMI than individuals in low-adjustment marriages. Correla- 
tlone b<ytwoen the auditory, visual, and kinesthetic scales of 
the MiZb QMl and the use of audltoiy, visual, and kinesthetic 
predlcides in a natural language sample were low. 

Extending Bandler, Grinder, and Satir's (1976) theory about 
representational systems to these data, it appears thaft mar- 
ried people become %nore awaro ol audi^y experience when 
|bey are upset (particularly low-adjustment wives), and less 
aware of their visual experience. Msg, spouses In high-ad- 
justment marriages become nwre aware of theif feelings when 
upset, while individu;Us In low- adjustment marriages do not 
• become nwre aware of their feelings. 

These trends may be related to the poorer auditory and 
kinesthetic Imagery of the low- adjustment couples, as poor 
Imi^ers have denM>nstrated more confabulation of the original 
stimuli In their images than good imagers (Sheehan, 196«). 
This deficit may promote visrbal disagreements over differ- 
ences In the recallMi perception of low adjustment spouses' 
shared experiences. 



After !hc uiUihI inanipulaiion of trust, the confedciatc self disclosed to 
the subject Pic subject s icspCmscs wcio analyieii foi depth andbrcadih 
Previous hieialuic on impression fonnation suggested a piiinacy effect with 
subsequent self disrlo^uie not alieiuig the untial elici ts of the tnist 
manipulilion 

The data for depth and breadth of self disclosure did not fully support 
this theoiclical explanation 'Ilie data a.ssociared wiih depth indicated a 
nanowing of the fcap cie^^ied by Oie initial tnisl nuunpulation 
Unfortunately, this nanowing is not dineicnt in Die higli versus low 
confederate disclosure conditions llie breadth of disclosure shows a ^ 
narrowing of the gap created in the iniual tmst mampiilation especially due 
10 an increase 4n the dislnist. high confederate disclosure condition. The|tp 
nArrows to a point that the difTcrencc is no longer significant between the 
trusting and disiruMing conditions One explanation for these negative 
rwuhs was the confederate self disclosure scripts used at the second 
manipulation llie high self disclosure script niay have been too high, 
thereby causing Die subjecu to assume that this was ar< inappropriate, 
interaction Subsequent testing revealed that subjects who read the script 
believed that it was somewhat inapproj>Haie in iis ^onicnl Coding the low 
self disclosure scnpt revealed that it was actually mid- range in lU level of 
intimacy It was concluded that a ciireful refonnulaUon of the scripts mighi 
allow them lo'perfomi their inteiided purpose and thereby provide k» 
ambiguous results 
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Thb study was undcitakcn to address two issues: (1) is there an 
cxpenmcntelly dcmonstraublc relationship between trusting/ disinisting 
aM) aelf-disclosurc. and (2) If this is the case, will sclf-disdosurc act as a 
"pertutslve symbol" of intended tr\JSt and thereby mitigate against the 
dmnistfiil relationship? 

The wbjccts in this study wttt exposed to a manipulation in whith they 
had Uic opportunity to form an impression of the trustworthiness of a »me- 
sexed confederate. Then the subject had an opportunity to talk to the 
confederate and offer his or her opinion about a discussion question. Next« ' 
the subject was exposed to a second manipulation which varied the self" 
disdoture, high or low, as presqibed by a script Finally, the subject talked 
Hain to the confederate in response to a second discussion question. The 
mpoom of the subject after each manipulation, time one and time two, 
were analyzed for intimacy and breadth of scJf-disclosure. 

The theoretical frwne^prk for this fiist rAcarch question was centered 
on the argument that.lrust should lead to fiJ^r trusting and a deepening 
of the relationship. Conversely, it was distrusting should lead 

toa disengagement or withdrawal from thelPliionship. Trusting Involves 
risk taking, i^., the act of disclosing indicatestmSl and is a risky act In 0Mt 
the mm may be either violated or kept If the trust is kept, we can expect 
\ tngaiennent; if the trust is violated, we can expect disengagement. The data 
for depth and breadth of self- disclosure support this analysis. When the \_ 
fubtett trusted the confederatj^s, they demonstrated that trust by self- 
diiaoiini more intimately and with greater breadth than their counterpam 
who distnisted their confederate. 
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